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Preparation of Teachers For the 


Program of Physical Fitness 
Through Health Education 


Meeting Wartime Needs of 
Young People 


The following statement presents sug- 
gestions for the training of school per- 
sonnel to make effective the program of 
Physical Fitness Through Health Edu- 
cation’ as prepared under the direction 
of the U.S. Office of Education by a com- 
mittee of educators with the collabora- 
tion of the United States Army, the 
United States Navy, the United States 
Public Health Service, and the Children’s 
Bureau. 

The ‘introduction to the manual, 
Physicel Fitness Through Health Edu- 
cation, states “Power greater than the 
enemy’s is needed to win this war and 
that means above all, manpower. Men 
to fly the planes, men to fire the guns, 
men and women to till the land and run 
the lathes—manpower virile and strong, 
freed of the shackles of ill health and 
injury is our need .. .”? 

The immediate challenge to schools is 
to mobilize school and community re- 
sources and services in the interest of 
training for healthful living and for par- 
ticipation in wartime services and activi- 
ties at the level where each person serves. 
The goals for this program include: 

(a) Correction of remediable defects. 

(b) Prevention and control of disease. 

(c) Optimum nutrition for all. 

(d) Prevention of accidents, and skill 
in first aid. 


1U. S. Office of Education. Victory Corps 
Series, Pamphlet No. 8, Physical Fitness 
Through Health Education. (In press.) 
Summary was printed in EpucaTIoN For VIC- 
Tory, Vol. 1, No. 23, February 1, 1943, 
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(e) Balanced programs of work, ex- 
ercise, recreation, and sleep. 

({) Attainment of sound mental at- 
titudes. 

(g) Meeting health requirements for 
military, industrial, agricultural, and 
community services. 

Curriculum suggestions for school 
programs leading to the attainment of 
these goals are included in the manual. 


Essential Considerations for 
School Administrators 


The school administrator faced with 
the problem of focusing school efforts 
on improving the health of those in his 
community through educational efforts 
will naturally ask himself several ques- 
tions. How can I mobilize my present 
staff to implement the program of phys- 
ical fitness through health education? 
How can I educate my staff to their 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FoR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U.S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as‘ widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education and other 
material. 
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Schools and colleges can serve both their communities and their Nation by under- charge ma 
taking to help explain the danger of black market operations and thus to help stamp In gener 
out this menace to America’s war effort, the Office of Price Administration urges. periods per 

Black marketing, it should be noted, threatens to break down the wartime price ing, or the 
control and rationing measures which are essential to the strength, welfare, and semester ¢ 

That is why every teacher and school administrator should grades is m 

accept his responsibility to join with other civilians in helping to eradicate black a week ove: 
vanced cou 

for at leas 


When Black Marketing Occurs 


Black marketing, it should be pointed out, occurs when a buyer or seller conducts 
a transaction above legal maximum prices or when they exchange rationed goods 


fixed commodity. 


eleventh or 
prepare stu 
health work 


illegally. More specifically, black marketing consists of paying a few cents more be supplems 
than the legal maximum price for meat, canned goods, potatoes, or some other price- tion to the k 
It also consists of failure to surrender or to collect the correct J PUPils as th 

as by perioc 


ration stamps or certificates when buying or selling rationed goods. 

Black marketing may be carried on by a civilian who, knowingly or not, buys above 
ceiling prices or uses ration books illegally. 
violators who repeatedly break price and rationing regulations, sometimes on a wide 
scale, but always to their own selfish advantage. 


Educational Institutions Especially Can Help 


To help combat black marketing is a wartime challenge to all public service agen- 
cies and particularly to educational institutions. Schools and colleges are in a 
strategic position to aid children, youth, and adults to recognize black marketing 
practices, to refrain from engaging in them, and to report serious violations to the 
proper authority—that is, to the local War Price and Rationing Board. 
this service, teachers and school administrators can again contribute to America’s 
all-out effort to protect the home front and to speed the winning of the war. 
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Physical Fitness Through 





Health Education 
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responsibilities and opportunities in 
health education? What plans for in- 
service preparation for health education 
are available? What resources are avail- 
able for use in my community? 


Administrative Responsibilities 


The administrator should make sure 
that the total school program contrib- 
utes to healthful living by students. 
This involves consideration of the phys- 
ical environment, the organization of 
the school day, the health of employed 
personnel, and the quality of pupil- 
teacher relationships. He should keep 
in close touch with new developments 


in the health education program of his . 


school to see that desired goals are 
achieved. 

Principals, teachers, supervisors, 
school health workers, attendance and 
guidance personnel, and all other per- 
sons in the school system should be 
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sensitive to present health needs and 
should evince a willingness to do theirf Health is a | 
part. Everyone will then find some Many prof 
thing which he can contribute to thy sip agencie 
health program. Nevertheless, there algpeaitn proble 
ways will be aspects of the progral health depar 
which require the services of experts. organizations 
City school systems may inave train Red Cross chay 
health educators, school physiciaMidental societie: 
nurses, health counselors, and others; public he 
health specialists. In rural commUfgreas are usual] 
nities, however, the teacher may haV@providing heal 
the main responsibility for all sch 
health activities. She may utilize t 
help of county medical or dental so 
cieties, county health officials, or oth mmunity hes 
qualified professional persons. Somélitiate such coo} 
time. she may receive the help of heal ry. 
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the supervision of the principal, should 
have responsibility for coordinating all 
school health education activities and 
for relating them to other health ac- 
tivities in the community. In small 
schools the principal or the teacher in 
charge may undertake this task. 

In general, a time allotment of five 
periods per week for direct health teach- 
ing, or the equivalent, for at least one 
semester during the ninth or tenth 
grades is more effective than one period 
a week over a longer time. A more ad- 
vanced course for five periods a week 
for at least one semester during the 
eleventh or twelfth grades is needed to 
prepare students for adult life. The 
health work done i'n these courses should 
be supplemented by day-by-day atten- 
tion to the health problems of individual 
pupils as they become evident, as well 
as by periodic checks on health prob- 
lems revealed by health examinations 
or other procedures. It should be sup- 
plemented also by the contributions to 
heaith education which can be made 
through other areas of the curriculum. 

Materials of instruction are essential 
to good health teaching and should be 
provided by boards of education. Due 
to the loss of many experienced teachers 
in the field of health education, the need 
for authentic textbooks and adequate 
supplementary library material and 
visual aids is more urgent than in normal 
times, 

Understanding and cooperation are 
important factors in promoting health 
education. Machinery for this purpose 
is already in-existence in such agencies 
as teachers’ meetings, county and city 
institutes, study clubs, faculty meetings, 
and workshops set up in a university, 
teachers college or local community. 


Health is a Community Problem 


Many professional and _ voluntary 
health agencies are concerned with the 
health problems of children. Local 
health departments, parent-teachers 
organizations, tuberculosis associations, 
Red Cross chapters, county medical and 
dental societies, and the State and Fed- 
eral public health services in defense 
areas are usually willing to cooperate in 
roviding health services. It is a re- 
onsibility of boards of education, su- 
rintendents of schools, principals, and 
achers to participate in organizing 
mmunity health resources and to in- 
tiate such cooperative efforts if neces- 
ry. 


Financing Health Education 


States and local communities have the 
primary responsibility for financing 





health education and health service pro- 
grams. Federal funds to supplement 
local endeavor are available from two 
sources—the Public Health Service and 
the Children’s Bureau. 

The Public Health Service allots funds 
to State health departments for the pro- 
motion, establishment, and maintenance 
of public health services. The States 
may re-allocate these funds for use in 
training and employing health educators 
and for other activities deemed to be 
legitimate. The Public Health Service 
also has funds for combating venereal 
diseases. Public health education, as 
related to venereal disease control, is a 
legitimate activity of State and local 
health departments and venereal disease 
funds may be used for this purpose. 

The Children’s Bureau has funds to 
provide aid through States for maternal 
and child health, crippled children, and 
certain services for the dependents of 
enlisted men in the armed forces. 

Because school health education pro- 
grams can contribute so much to the 
health of communities, superintendents 
may find their State or county health 
officers willing to apply for Federal funds 
to aid in the training of teachers for 
health education. Applications for Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid from the Public Health 
Service must be signed by health officers. 

Because of Manpower shortages the 
crucial problem confronting many com- 
munities is that of securing personnel to 
meet the present challenge. In the sec- 
tions which follow, proposals are out- 
lined for providing immediate help in the 
training of teachers, resources which 
may be used, and suggestions relating 
to more complete training of personnel 
in the future. 


Methods of Providing 
Inservice Training 


In instituting the program of physical 
fitness through health education, the 
individual best qualified by personality, 
interest, and previous preparation should 
be selected to teach the recommended 
health courses. Some schools will have 
fully qualified health educators. Many, 
however, will use teachers from related 
areas and encourage these teachers to 
extend their preparation in health edu- 
cation. 

Because all secondary school teachers 
can contribute to the health education of 
students, there may be teachers other 
than those who will teach health courses 
who will desire to participate in inserv- 
ice training programs. 

Some of the procedures which can be 
used for inservice training are: 


Staff or Group Conferences 


The principal may devote a meeting 
of his staff, or groups of his staff, to the 
discussion of the health problems of 
students and the health problems of the 
community. The Manual, Physical Fit- 
ness Through Health Education, could be 
discussed and its suggestions considered 
in the light of local needs. For many 
schools this will be the best way to 
initiate the program of “Physical Fitness 
Through Health Education” and to plan 
for next steps. 


Studies of Health Conditions or 
Health Education Programs 


A study of specific problems helps to 
emphasize the need for health teaching 
and to indicate desirable content for the 
program. Some problems suitable for 
study are: 

1. Environmental factors relating to 
health and safety such as illumination, 
ventilation, drinking facilities, toilet fa- 
cilities, recreation facilities, fire and ac- 
cident hazards, and pupil participation 
in adjustment of, or adaptation to, the 
school environment. 

2. School lunch problems including 
facilities for preparing, serving, and 
eating lunches; choice of menus; sani- 
tation of kitchen and lunchroom equip- 
ment; supervision of the health of food 
handlers; handwashing; and cooperae 
tion with parents in planning diets. 

3. Evaluation of health education. 
How has health education influenced the 
health practices of pupils? Their health 
knowledge? Have health education 
goals been reached? 

4. Curriculum study. Present courses 
of study, especially the sciences, physical 
education, home economics, and social 
Studies, all of which are rich in health 
education opportunities, may be studied 
to determine how they and the health- 
education courses can supplement each 
other. 

5. Surveys. These may be the bases 
for initiating school, home, or community 
projects in health and safety education. 
(U. S. Office of Education Pamphlet No. 
15, Safety and Health of the School 
Child: A Self-Survey of School Condi- 
tions and Activities, may be adapted for 
use in surveying the health programs of 
schools.) 


Reading and Reference Materials 


Reference materials for health educa- 
tion should be available to all teachers. 
These should include sources of reliable 
information concerning films, exhibits, 
posters, books, pamphlets, and other 
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teaching aids. The following publica- 
tions should be accessible to all teachers: 


1. U.S. Office of Education Committee 
on Wartime Health Education for High 
Schools. Physical Fitness Through 
Health Education for the Victory Corps. 
(Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 3) 
Washington, D. C. Superintendent of 
Documents. (In press.) 

2. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. Health in Schools. Twen- 
tieth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: The 
Association, a department of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1942. $2. 

3. National Education Association and 
American Medical Association, Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation. Health Education. Washington, 
D. C.: the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1941. $1.50. 

4. Committee Report. Suggested 
School Health Policies. Journal of 
Health and Physital Education. May 
and June 1940; Hygeia, September- 
December 1940. Single copies free to 
teachers from American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 

5. Hiscock,Ira V. Ways to Community 
Heaith. New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1939. $3. 

6. American Public Health Association. 
Community Organization for Health 
Education. The Association, 1941. 9 
cents. 

7. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Nutrition and Food Conservation Branch. 
Democracy Means All of Us. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Federal Security Agency, 1942. 

8. Nyswander, Dorothy B. Solving 
School Health Problems. New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1942. $2. 

9. Shutt, George. Schools Awake. 
Battle Creek, Mich.; W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation, 1942. Free. 


Extended lists of books and teaching 
aids suitable for health education are 
contained in Health in Schools and 
Health Education. 


Discussion and Study Groups 


Discussion meetings, or study groups, 
can focus their attention on specific 
health problems, under the leadership 
of well-informed persons in the school 
or community. Among the many indi- 
viduals who could participate in such 
meetings would be various representa- 
tives of the local health department and 
of local medical and dental societies. 
Members of welfare departments, safety 
councils, college faculties, and repre- 
sentatives of various State and Federal 
agencies may be invited to take part. 
Also leaders of various voluntary health 
groups. 

In some communities help is available 
from State departments. The depart- 
ment of education may have a director 
of health education, director of health 
and physical education, nutritionist, or 
safety specialist. From the State de- 


partment of health, numerous health 
specialists frequently are available for 
consultation and other assistance. 

Various faculty members may take an 
active part in study groups. For exam- 
ple, food and nutrition may be discussed 
by the home economics teacher, factors 
of mental hygiene by one familiar with 
this field, disease control by the school 
physician or local health officer, home 
nursing by the school nurse or public 
health nurse, human growth and devel- 
opment by a biology teacher, and exer- 
cise and recreation by a physical educa- 
tion teacher. — 


Social or Regional Workshops 


Workshops may be organized so that 
faculty members may, with the aid of 
technical consultants, work on such 
problems as: 

1. The determination of school and 
community health problems which can 
be solved in part through health educa- 
tion. 

2. The methods of determining and 
solving the health problems of individ- 
ual students. 

3. The methods of counseling pupils 
and of securing parent understanding 
and cooperation. 

4. The development and revision of 
health teaching units, guides, or courses 
of study. 


College and University Courses 


Colleges and universities should help 
to meet the needs of teachers for better 
preparation in health education by of- 
fering special courses and workshops. 
These may be offered on the campus or 
through extension, correspondence, or 
field courses. Local high-school health 
education committees may help college 
staff members in planning the content 
of courses offered and determining the 
instructional procedures. 

During the summer, intensive pro- 
grams may be offered, making it possi- 
ble to set up several courses or work- 
shops, and to provide field experience in 
health education. Where desirable, 
principals should encourage summer- 
school study in the area of health edu- 
cation. 

A plan of cooperation involving oppor- 
tunities for practice teaching in high 
schools by students from a local college 
may be advantageous to the regular 
teacher and the prospective teacher. In 
such cooperative efforts it will be possi- 
ble to initiate projects relating to home 
improvements, safety, community sani- 
tation, production and preservation of 





foods, recreation, clothing remodeling 
and renovation, and child care. 


Participation in Various Health 
Activities 

Actual participation in the health ac- 
tivities of the school and community is 
one of the best ways for teachers to 
become acquainted with the problems of 
students and of the community. Op- 
portunities for such experiences are 
found in connection with (1) the health 
education activities of the school and 
community and (2) observation and field 
work. 

Participation in health education ac- 
tivities may involve: 

1. Continuous observation of students 
to identify physical and emotionai devia- 
tions from normal health. 

2. Utilizing findings of health exami- 
nations and of records relating to 
mental, emotional, and social status of 
students. 

3. Ascertaining community resources 
for meeting health needs of students. 

4. Counseling students and holding 
conferences with parents regarding 
student health problems. 

5. Conferring with persons both 
within and outside the school who can 
give professional assistance concerning 
the problems of individual students. 

6. Adjusting individual student pro- 
grams to their needs and abilities. 

7. Assisting in the organization of, 
and serving with, parent-teacher dis- 
cussion groups, or with committees, 
clubs, and community councils con- 
cerned with health and safety. 

8. Serving as sponsor for youth groups, 
including branches of the Victory Corps, 

9. Assisting in the planning of news- 
paper features, assemblies, school radii 
programs, and other projects related | 
health and safety. 

10. Speaking before school or com; 











munity organizations. 

Acquaintance with specific healt 
problems may be secured through o 
servation of the work of many types 0 
persons engaged in health work, in 
cluding school health personnel, publi 
health nurses, clinic staffs; milk, wate 
restaurant, and food inspectors; medic 
social workers, staffs for child guidan 
or child-care centers, tuberculosis wor 
ers, home demonstration agents, a 
those concerned with housing progra 

The resources available for helpi 
with the inservice preparation of pe 
sonnel for health education will va 
from one community to another. Ho 
ever, full use should be made of lo 
health experts, and those available 
the State or region. Possible local, Sta 
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regional, and Federal resources for as- 
sistance with health education programs 
are listed in Health in Schools. 


Planning a Long-Term 
Program 


Although emergency inservice prepa- 
ration of teachers for health education 
is necessary to meet present conditions, 
the attention of teachers colleges and 
other institutions is called to the need 
for improving and expanding the prep- 
aration of teachers for health education 
in secondary schools. Each elementary 
teacher needs preparation for her part 
in the school health program. Each 
high-school teacher should be prepared 
to contribute to the health guidance and 
health protection of her pupils. In addi- 
tion there is need for preparing indi- 
viduals who will teach the health edu- 
cation course or courses, and who can 
assist the principal, if necessary, in inte- 
grating the health education efforts of 
all school groups and in relating these 
efforts to those of out-of-school groups. 
It is to the preparation of these special 
health education teachers that atten- 
tion now is directed. 


What Is Involved 


A discussion of qualifications for 
health educators must be based on an 
understanding of the duties and func- 
tions of health education personnel, be- 
cause the preparation required depends 
on the work to be done. Health educa- 
tion in the secondary school involves: 

1. The use of health education oppor- 
tunities inherent in all school activities, 
including health examinations, control 
of communicable’ diseases, school 
lunches, care of accidents, and other 
phases.of school living. 

2. The integration of health education 
contributions from such related areas as 
physical education, the sciences (espe- 
cially biology), guidance, home econom- 



















ics, and social sciences. 

3. The development of specific health 
education courses for all students. 

4. The coordination of school health 
efforts with those of the home and with 
all other health and education programs. 

It is evident that to gain the full edu- 
cational value of school experiences re- 
lated to health requires that physicians, 
nurses, cafeteria directors, health coun- 
Selors, psychologists, custodians, and all 
others concerned with school programs 
be cognizant of the health education op- 
portunities related to their work. For- 
tunately, this is being recognized by the 
institutions preparing these individuals 
and by those selecting them for appoint- 
ment. 


Qualifications for Health 
Educators 


The individual who is to teach second- 
ary school health education courses re- 
quires specific preparation for this work. 
Numerous statements concerning the 
qualifications needed by health educa- 
tors are available and should be studied 
by institutions which will prepare teach- 
ers for this work.’ The various reports 
show close agreement and recommend 
that in addition to desirable personal 
qualities, a broad cultural background, 
and preparation in general educational 
principles and methods, the health edu- 
cation teacher should have a knowledge 
of the: 


1. Functions, structure, and nutrition 
of the body. 

2. Common deviations from normal 
structure, function, and nutrition. 


3. Elements of disease prevention and 
control. 


4. Environmental factors affecting 
health. 

5. Economic factors influencing 
health. 


As an aid to meeting these qualifica- 
tions, the health educator should include 
in his program of studies such courses 
as chemistry, physics, biology, anatomy, 
physiology, and bacteriology. These 
should be supplemented by special work 
in nutrition, mental hygiene, personal 
hygiene, community hygiene including 
the basic principles of public health or- 
ganization, the school health program, 
safety and first aid, techniques for in- 
dividual health guidance, disease pre- 
vention, and methods and materials in 
health education. 

Because of the extent of needed prep- 
aration, it is desirable that those who 
plan to prepare for health education re- 
ceive guidance in choosing appropriate 
courses early in their college careers. 

The qualifications of health educators 
are such that teachers in the related 
areas of physical education, biology, 
home economics, nursing und guidance, 
may become qualified for health educa- 
tion by supplementing their previous 
preparation. This possibility should be 


* American Public Health Association, Com- 
mittee on Professional Education “Second 
Draft” of a Report on the Educational Qual- 
ifications of Health Educators. 

Kleinschmidt. Opportunities for Prepara- 
tion of Teachers in Health Education. (Bul- 
letin 1942, No.1.) U.S. Office of Education. 
1942 

Report of the Joint Committee of the 
National Education Association and American 
Medical Association. Health Education, 1941. 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Health in Schools, 1942 Yearbook. 
National Education Association. 


kept in mind by those planning pro- 
grams for the preparation of health edu- 
cation personnel since the program 
needed by students will vary with their 
previous background of study and ex- 
perience. 

Although specific preparation in health 
education is necessary foi those who will 
have major responsibilities in this field, 
it should be recognized that n.any indi- 
viduals have prepared themselves for 
health education througk individual 
study and through participation in vari- 
ous health and education projects. Those 
who have demonstrated their ability to 
do satisfactory health education may be 
considered qualified for aspects of the 
program regardless of a lack of formal 
preparation. 


Need for Certification 
Requirements 


State departments of education should 
develop specific certification require- 
ments for those who will be employed for 
health education. These requirements 
can be developed best following a careful 
study by leaders in each State of the 
functions and duties of those doing 
health education and the preparation 
which will best prepare teachers for this 
work. 

In small schools the health education 
teacher usually will be required to teach 
in some other area. In such instance, 
certification requirements for each area 
in which the teacher is to participate 
should be met. 


An Experimental Attitude Needed 


During the past 25 years much prog- 
ress has been made in developing satis- 
factory programs of health education, 
both on the side of content, and of or- 
ganization and administration. The re- 
quirements of total war, as well as post- 
war conditions will call for vision and in- 
sight in meeting health needs. 


Health education is a peacetime pri- 
ority as well as a wartime necessity. 
Progress made during wartime should 
not be neglected in future planning. As 
research throws light on new needs, and 
as experimental try-outs and new ways 
of working together develop, plans must 
necessarily be changed. It is essential 
therefore that the experimental attitude 
and approach be taken in school and 
community health programs. 

The schools are presented with a large 
responsibility, and an unparalleled op- 
portunity to contribute to the national 
welfare through the improvement of the 
health of youth by well-rounded compre- 
hensive programs of health education. 
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Greetings Exchanged 
Through Secretary Hull's Office 


The spirit of cooperation between the United States: and Great Britain in the 
prosecution of the war and in laying the foundations for lasting peace after the war 
is exemplified in a recent exchange of messages. 

This exchange took place in connection with the Youth Rally and Exhibition of 
the young people of Newton Heath and Miles Platting, Manchester, England, which 
brought together youth employed in war industries in that country early in April. 


Four Hundred Thousand Enrolled 


Dr. J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commissioner for Vocational Education, in a 
telegram to the Manchester youth rally addressed to the Rev. E. Stopford, chairman 


of the rally, said: 


“Greetings to England’s industrial youth! 


Four hundred thousand Ameri- 


can youth are enrolled in trade and industrial schools in preparation for vital 
roles in war industries and armed forces to secure the tenets of the Atlantic 


Charter.” 


In reply to Dr. Wright’s message, representatives of the youth rally of young 
industrial workers in England transmitted the following, which, like Dr. Wright’s 
message, was conveyed through the Office of Secretary of State, Cordell Hull: 


Oneness With Youth of Allied Nations 
“We the young people of Newton Heath and Miles Platting, Manchester, 
realising our oneness with the youth of the Allied Nations, and conscious of the 
great struggle we are now engaged in to rid the world of brutality and slavery, 
pledge with them our devotion to the common cause, and solemnly affirm that 
we will give ourselves to the winning of Victory and afterwards to the equally 


great task of winning the Peace. 


“As citizens of tomorrow we believe that men and women have a right to live 
in freedom and without fear, and with the dignity worthy of children of God.” 





Student Volunteers 
Aid Ration Boards 


“In a growing number of communities 
throughout America,” reports Walter D. 
Cocking, Chief of the Educational Serv- 
ices Branch of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, “high-school students are ral- 
lying to assist War Price and Rationing 
boards. Recognizing that price control 
and rationing are essential to the war 
effort on the home front, students under 
the direction of school administrators 
are regularly giving hours and days of 
volunteer time to the rationing boards in 
their localities. Performing a variety of 
tasks, including the processing and fill- 
ing of ration applications and the dis- 
tribution of ration books, these students 
have been highly commended by the 
chairmen of local boards as well as by 
other citizens of their communities.” 

“What these students have done,” Mr. 
Cocking points out, “can be done by stu- 
dents in nearly all high schools of the 
Nation. All that is necessary is for 


school administrators and Board chair- 
men to get together and to work out a 





cooperative plan which takes into ac- 
count local needs and resources.” 


South St. Paul Plan 


Of particular interest to high-school 
principals and teachers is the plan de- 
veloped by the superintendent of schools 
of South St. Paul, Minn., with the prin- 
cipal of the local high school and with 
the War Price and Rationing Board. 
The features of this plan are indicated 
in the Pupil’s Application and Qualifi- 
cations Blank—Volunteer Service. The 
first section of this blank reads in part 
as follows: 

I understand that only persons with 
good school records and willingness to 
work can be used as volunteer workers 
in the War Price and Rationing office. 
Feeling I can reasonably measure up to 
these standards, I herewith present my 
qualifications and offer my services, sub- 
ject to the rules and regulations gov- 
erning appointment. 

The second section of this application 
blank provides for information as fol- 
lows: Name, address, telephone number, 
date of birth, year in school, avetage 
school record, and any commercial 
courses taken and grades. The third 
section contains a statement which the 
parent signs giving consent. The last 


section calls for the high-school prin- 
cipal’s approval. 

The student volunteer program to aid 
War Price and Rationing boards has been 
approved by the chief State school of- 
ficers of seven midwestern States which 
are within the area of the OPA’s Region 


VI Office, Chicago. The States included 
are: Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. 

In a memorandum to all Board chair- 
men, the Chicago OPA Regional Office 
has pointed out that the student volun- 
teer program is proving of great value 
to War Price and Rationing boards and 
that already 65 boards have the plan in 
operation. Board chairmen, this memo- 
randum continued, reported that in 
many places the clerical work is up to 
date every night for the first time since 
the Board was opened, thus promoting 
greater efficiency and better service to 
the public. 

In the Chicago area as well as else- 
where, principals and teachers have as- 
serted that students have not only en- 
joyed their wartime volunteer work with 
local boards, but also have found this 
work of real worth as training for the 
jobs ahead after leaving school. 


o~c— 


FREE POSTERS 


From Office of War Information, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

United We Are Strong.—Depicts the in- 
terdependence of the United Nations 
by massed cannons in action. Each 
cannon represents one of the United 
Nations. Sizes: 16’’ x 224%’’; 20’’ x 
28’’; 2844"’ x 40’’; 40’ x 56”’. 

We Have-Just Begun to Fight!—A dy- 
namic poster of a soldier in the midst 
of action, reminding us there is 4 
big job ahead. Sizes: 16’’ x 22%”; 
20’’ x 28’’; 2814”’ x 40”’. 

Save Waste Fats for Explosives.—En- 
courages the salvage campaign by 
dramatizing the relationship between 
frying pan fat waste and explosive 


weapons. Sizes: 16’’ x 22%’’; 20’’ x 
28’’. 

For Health ...Eat Some Food From 
Each Group ... Every Day.—A nu- 


trition chart which divides a basic 
food diet into seven clearly defined 
groups. Size 22’’ x 28’’. 
“Americanism Is Not, and Never Was, @ 
Matter of Race or Ancestry.”—An an- 
tidiscrimination poster. Under the 
emblem of the Eagle, the President of 
the United States is quoted on the re- 
sponsibilities of a democracy to its 
citizens. Size: 22’’ x 28’’, 
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REDUCING FOOD WASTE 


The School’s Partin This Wartime Service 


The Food Waste Situation 


A bit of butter is left on a plate, a 
carrot shrivels and is discarded—small, 
isn’t it? But multiply that loss by our 
Nation’s 34 million homes. If every citi- 
zen of the United States saved only %% 
ounce of butter every week, the total 
would be as much as the butter used 
by our entire armed forces in 1942. One 
hundred and thirty million ounces— 
slightly more than 8 million pounds of 
butter; 130 million vegetables can help 
feed many families and many fighting 
men. Little every-day wastes also make 
big yearly losses in family funds. What 
do these small qualtities of waste 
amount to? Accumulatively they 
amount approximately to 15 percent of 
the grocery bills. 


Can Schools Help Prevent This 
Food Waste? 


Schools have an important part in 
bringing facts about food waste to the 
attention of people and in providing 
learning experiences for pupils, in order 
that they may swing into action to re- 
duce food waste. 

How much of the total food production 
do we waste? Best estimates place the 
total food wasted—from the time of har- 
vest in the fields to the time the food 
is actually eaten—at from 30 to 40 per- 
cent. Thirty to forty pounds of food 
waste for each 100 pounds produced! If, 
in addition to raising 3 to 8 percent more 
food, which is the goal set, a large 
amount of the food which is usually 
wasted could be saved, an even larger 
amount of food would be available for 
meeting food needs in this country, for 
men in the various services, for our Al- 
lies, and for the people in liberated 
countries. In this way, the food goals 
would be pushed even higher than now 
planned. 


Where and How do Wastes Occur? 


Wastes differ, of course, with every 
food commodity, but here are some ex- 
amples: Tomatoes, peaches, apples, 
beans—all kinds of fruits and vegeta- 
bles—may be left on the vines or trees 
to rot because they are not “upper 
grade”; they are too little, or spotted by 


rain, or burned by the sun, so that they 
do not fit the specifications of the mar- 
ket. Chickens, pigs, and calves are 
Slaughtered just at the beginning of 
their period of most rapid growth be- 
cause that is when they bring the high- 
est market prices. Much more waste oc- 
curs in transit—up to 20 percent of some 
commodities—and in wholesale ware- 
houses, and in retail stores. A final 15 
rercent of the waste occurs in restaurants 
and homes, 

Part of the food is wasted because food 
is lost or spoiled in transit. Damage 
claims for food spoiled in transit for the 
5-year period 1931 to 1936 amounted to 
30 million dollars. Other products were 
damaged or deteriorated in the whole- 
sale market. A study made under the 
sponsorship of Columbia University and 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics published in January 1934, en- 
titled Waste, Breakage, and Deteriora- 
tion in Quality as an Element in Food 
Marketing Costs, reached the conclusion 
that “It is not unusual for a product to 
be subjected to more damaging forces 
after reaching some of the large terminal 
markets than are experienced in an en- 
tire transcontinental trip.” 

A study conducted in 1942 found waste 
in the fruits and vegetables damaged in 
retail stores to average 6.84 percent. The 
losses in transportation and marketing 
of fruit and vegetables are caused in part 
by plant and animal diseases, by natural 
deterioration, by unavoidable bruising 
and handling. In part, however, they are 
the result of marketing practices which 
grew up in the past at times when food 
was abundant and cheap, and too few 
people were much concerned about con- 
serving it. A program for improving the 
marketing practices which result in food 
waste is now being worked out. 

Although precise data on food wastage 
in restaurants and public eating places 
is not available, an estimate made by 
the Restaurant Division of the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, indicates that 
food wastage of the type which is under 
control of management runs from 3 to 8 
percent. In addition, it is estimated 
there is a wastage of 8 percent or more 
in food left unconsumed on the table 
by restaurant patrons. 


‘food dollar. 





ATTENTION, SUMMER 
SCHOOLS! 


It is hoped that the article on 
this page will prove especially use- 
ful for summer session courses and 
workshops. The Working Staff on 
Consumer Education and Related 
Activities of the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation has prepared these sug- 
gestions in cooperation with the 
Nutrition and Food Conservaiion 
Branch of the Food Distribution 
Administration of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and has 
drawn upon the publications of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics. 











Of most concern to the schools are the 
types of wastage which are caused by the 
individual and which ‘may be reduced 
by individual cooperation. Consider the 
food wastage in retail stores, for in- 
stance. One study made recently found 
a spoilage of 13.77 percent of the avo- 
cadoes, 8.8 percent of the cauliflower, 
7.63 percent of the cabbage, 7.92 percent 
of the grapefruit, 12.29 percent of the 
kale greens, 9.23 percent of the peppers, 
7.81 percent of the peaches. Much of the 
waste was caused by handling by the 
consumer, insistence by the customer in 
having only top grades and, above all, 
the habit of buying the week’s supply 
on Friday and Saturday. Spreading our 
purchases through the week would prob- 
ably reduce waste of fruits and vegetables 
in the retail stores by at least half. 

The amount of food which it is esti- 
mated is wasted in homes, namely 15 per- 
cent, would (1) supply the entire needs 
of Lend-Lease and our armed forces for 
the year 1942 or (2) feed the entire 
population of the United States for six 
weeks. To help reduce this loss ap- 
preciably is a real challenge to the 
schools. 


Responsibility of Homes 


Better buying, better storing, better 
cooking, and better serving could save 
hundreds of tons of food now wasted by 
our 34 millions of homes every day. Food 
saving starts with the spending of the 
The families’ exact-needs 
in all perishable products should be care- 
fully figured before buyinzg. All too often 
“please the palate” has been the inex- 
orable rule of meal planning. In the days 
when our food supply was abundant and 
cheap, people developed habits of eating 
which are difficult to break. It has be- 
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come necessary for all of us to cultivate 
a liking for new and different foods, in 
terms of what is available for good nu- 
trition. This applies to both parents and 
children. The food patterns of adults 
influence to a great extent the habits of 
eating which children develop. 

Most housewives pride themselves on 
their frugality and carefulness. Few 
admit there is waste of food in their 
homes. Yet, they heap high the plates 
of their guests in the name of hospital- 
ity. Many pile arbitrary quantities of 
vegetables and meat on the child’s plate 
with the idea that since the food is 
good for them they should eat it with- 
out reference to variations of appetite. 
Some constantly cook more than their 
familes normally eat and urge them to 
eat just a little more so that there may 
be no left-overs. The homemaker who 
comes close to preparing and serving just 
the amount that her family will eat is 
serving in a patriotic way on the food 
front. At the same time is is recognized 
that it is a measure of efficient planning 
to “cook once for twice,” preparing a 
sufficient quantity at one time for more 
than one meal, of foods which do not 
suffer serious losses of vitamins through 
standing until needed. The effective use 
of left-overs in appetizing and attrac- 
tive ways is a challenge to the ability 
and resourcefulness of those who pre- 
pare food, particularly at this time. 


Caring for Food 


In the conservation of food it is nec- 
essary to know how each food keeps best, 
and to store each in the right and cor- 
rectly cared for cupboard, cooler, can 
or jar. The three C’s of food conserva- 
tion—clean, cold, and covered are appli- 
cable to most food, particularly meat and 
dairy products. Certain foods, such as 
onions and potatoes, are best stored in 
dry, cool, blacked-out places. “Wilt 
not—waste not,” is a golden rule for gar- 
den stuff, according to the bulletin Fight 
Food Waste in the Home, issued by the 
Bureau of Home Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. These 
foods need to be piled loosely to prevent 
bruising. They should be stored in a 
covered vegetable pan or waterproof bag, 
preferably after washing and drying. 
We need to be as gentle with the firm 
apple and orange as with the soft berry 
and the tender-skinned peach. “To 
pinch and bruise and break the skin will 
let the enemy, rot, come in.” 


Saving Food During Preparation 


During preparation of food for the 
table, throwing away the tops of beets, 
and the core gnd outerleaves of cabbage 


result in a 22 percent loss of the weight 
of beets and 27 percent of the best food 
values from cabbage. When the main 
stem of the cauliflower (43 percent of the 
weight of the head), the outer leaves of 
brussel sprouts (23 percent), leaves and 
tops of celery (37 percent), are thrown 
away, a sizable percentage of our valu- 
able food supply is lost. Apple peelings, 
potato peelings, and the tops of green 
onions are other foods too much of 
which is frequently thrown away. In 
every half grapefruit are 3 to 7 teaspoons 
of juice that can only be secured by pick- 
ing it up and squeezing the juice out— 
something that toe few people do. Badly 
burned toast, the result of careless 
preparation, can be scraped and the 
remainder used for bread crumbs. 

Get the Good from Your Food, a set of 
10 charts, available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
(25 cents) will be helpful in connection 
with saving foods in the home. 


What the Schools Can Do 


Through teachers’ meetings on the 
wartime program of the school, the food 
needs of our country and the importance 
of food conservation can be brought to 
the attention of teachers. Plans for 
continuance of this emphasis during the 
summer need to be made. 

To increase awareness of the facts of 
the situation, pupils can be guided in 
studying food wastage in their own com- 
munities. They can observe the amounts 
of edible food left on plates and in 
garbage cans in their own house, in the 
school lunchroom and in other public 
eating places. The unpleasant nature 
of such a study-subject as garbage may 
drive home the shame of allowing good 
food to come to such an evil end. Pupils 
can observe the care given to foods dur- 
ing production, en route to market, at 
stores, at school, and in their own homes. 
Reports by individuals and committees 
should be made to larger groups in 
school of effective measures which they 
discovered were being taken, as well as 
surveys giving evidence of how food wast- 
age occurs. 

The educational program in connec- 
tion with the Victory Farm Volunteers 
affords opportunities for pupils engaged 
in this community service to consider the 
conservation of food during its produc- 
tion and marketing. Community can- 
neries can use the services of pupils, 
and food conservation is important here. 
It is estimated that there is approxi- 
mately 189 million dollars worth of food 
destroyed by rodents every year. School 
children can take an active part in ro- 


dent control projects in their communi- 
ties to help reduce this loss, 


In connection with the school lunch 


program, both for those who buy their 
lunch and those who bring it, food con- 
servation can be emphasized. Pupils can 
be encouraged to select in the lunchroom 
or bring from home foods which meet 
their actual needs, with plans for eating 
each bit that is bought or brought. Con- 
tainers can be placed on school grounds 
for the use of those who do not eat in 
the lunchroom, in order that any bits of 
food which are not eaten can be saved 
for chickens and pigs. One school re- 
ported keeping a “school pig” in order 
that the accumulated food scraps could 
be turned into meat. 

High-school boys and girls in nutrition 
and social-studies classes can assist ele- 
mentary school pupils with understand- 
ings in connection with saving food and 
the reason for so doing. In using dietary 
checklists of food eaten, as is done in 
many classes, a column can be included 
for checking as to the amount of waste 
or the lack of it through eating all food 
on the plate. 

Little children in the lower grades may 
learn to make sandwiches out of leafy 
vegetables, being careful to throw away 
only those parts of the leaf that are not 
fit for food and chopping up the re- 
mainder. In home economics classes 
small quantities of left-over food can be 
used; apple peelings can be made into 
jelly; raw green vegetable tops such as 
celery and carrots can be used in salads; 
dry green tops of vegetables can be used 
in soups, stews, and meat loaves. The 
water in which vegetables have been 
cooked increases the food value of soups 
and sauces; fruit juices can be used for 
cold drinks, bread and cracker crumbs 
as poultry stuffing and to make crumb 
blankets for scalloped dishes. Fats can 
be strained and stored for future use 
or can be collected for salvage. Classes 
can take special precautions to conserve 
Vitamin C, such as by putting foods away 
from room temperature. 

As pupils plan and carry out the neces- 
sary marketing for home economics 
classes, for school lunches or for school 
parties or picnics, guidance can be given 
in planning carefully for buying and to 
encourage buying practices which reduce 
food losses; careful handling of fruits 
and vegetables; careful packing in bags 
or baskets so that food is not crushed, 
giving care en route and providing suit- 
able storage upon arrival at school. 

In some communities much family 
cured meat is used; in some places, it is 
a practice to throw away such parts as 
the heart and liver. Demonstrations of 
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the use of these valuable meats at school 
mcourage their use at home, according 
» many teachers. 
In connection with units on foods in 
yimary or intermediate grades, chil- 
ren may discover what foods are scarce 
nd where savings need especially to be 
ade. There could be some type of 
lean plate” program that could ap- 
to youngsters. Children can help 
gather fruits and vegetables so these 
i] not spoil, can do simple kinds of 
nning such as of acid foods and can 
sist with the drying of fruits and vege- 
bles. Adult supervision will be needed 
many cases. 
Pupils might %e encouraged to keep 
cords of food saved during the summer 
nd report these on a day devoted to 
od conservation when school opens in 
he fall. 
Saving food through reducing food 
astage is an action program in which 
yone connected with the schools of 
country can take part. Individual 
d concerted action in this essential 
job will bring both sustenance and 
tisfaction to patriotic participants. 


arm Machinery 
ourses for Teachers 


A number of States, including Illinois 
d Idaho, are placing special emphasis 
pon courses in farm machinery for vo- 
tional agriculture teachers. 
Members of the staff of the State su- 
isor of vocational agriculture and 
becialists from the University of Illinois, 
st year organized and conducted a spe- 
short course in farm machinery for 
ational agriculture teachers. The 90 
hers who attended the 1-week course 
tre given actual experience ir perform- 
the jobs necessary in the fare and 
pair of farm machinery. 
These teachers, in turn, organized and 
nducted farm machinery courses for 
sons enrolled in all-day, evening 
ult, and rural war production training 
ses in high-school vocationai agri- 
ture departments and in other cen- 
Ss. 
Five classes were held in conveniently 
ated centers in Idaho to enable every 
ational agriculture téacner in the 
ate to take a 3-week (75-hour) course 
metal work; farm machinery repair; 
ctor care, operation, and repair; and 
etylene and arc welding. Practical 
kde mechanics conducted these classes. 

































New Teachers and Unfilled Positions 
Based on Reports from 2,777 School 


Systems 


Estimated total number of new teachers and existing vacancies in 
city and rural school systems, Gct. 15, 1942, by level 

































































Estimated total? 
Number reported j = 
f All schoo! systems | City school systems |Rural school systems 
evel 
} , | . 
New - New [Positions New or New [Positions 
teachers | ungitiea | @¢hers | ungtiea | teachers | ungilea | teachers | unfilled 
Total 40, 080 2, 659 140, 236 7, 529 38, 392 4, 040 101, 844 3, 489 
Kindergarten.....-..-....----- | 62t | 37 | 1,641 | 84 | 1,025 | m4| 616 | 10 
Elementary.......-....------2| 19,695 | 1, 001 | 73,773 | 2700 | 16,006] 1,430 | 57,767 | 4,279 
Petey G-Biccccccnnccass 6, 403 225 21, 995 697 6, 563 304 15, 432 393 
Intermediate. ............. 9, 581 411 34, 520 1, 195 8 581 609 25, 939 586 
Elementary........cccce-- 3, 711 365 | 17, 258 817 862 517 16, 396 300 
 snccenmrncncaenenns 19, 764 1, 621 64, 822 4, 736 21, 361 2, 536 43, 461 2, 200 
Pe 5, 053 1,318 14, 050 924 7, 552 635 6, 498 289 
Gn ccccctneencses 14, 711 303 50, 772 8, 812 13, 809 1,901 36, 963 1,911 





























IEstimated on basis of percentage of various types of school systems reporting. 


Reports from 1,534 of 3,261 city school 
superintendents, 671 of 3,434 county 
school superintendents, and 572 of 1,522 
independent school districts in the 
United States show 40,080 new teachers 
employed who were not in the present 
school system last year according to 
Emery M. Foster, Chief of the Division 
of Statistics, U. S. Office of Education. 

Estimates based on this figure indicate 
about 140,000 new teachers were em- 
ployed by the public-school systems at 
the beginning of this school year in order 
to fill vacancies caused by teachers leav- 
ing for any cause whatsoever between 
the end of the school year 1941-42 and 
the beginning of the school year 1942-43. 

The 2,959 unfilled positions reported 
as of October 15, 1942, indicate about 
7,500 unfilled positions on that date for 
which the schools were still looking for 
teachers. About 37 percent of the un- 
filled positions were in the elementary 
grades including kindergarten and 63 
percent in the junior and senior high 
school grades. 

Through various devices school admin- 
istrators were able to meet the great ma- 
jority of their needs for teachers after 


abandoning about 13,000 positions. On 
the basis of the returns, it appears that 
approximately 0.9 percent of all positions 
for 1942-43 were unfilled as of the date 
of the survey. About 1 out of every 200 
positions in the elementary grades and 
1 out of 50 positions at the junior and 
senior high school level was still unfilled 
on October 15, 1942. The seriousness of 
the situation consists first in the type 
of teachers with which the positions have 
been filled and second in the progres- 
sively worse situation which will develop 
as time passes, 





Of Interest to Subscribers 


Volume II of EpucaTION For Vic- 
TORY will begin with the July 1, 
1943 issue. Volume I, which began 
with the March 3, 1942 issue, ends 
with the June 15, 1943 issue. 

Copies of a few of the back num- 
bers of EpucaTION For VICTORY may 
be had free of charge as long as the 
supply lasts by writing to the U. 8. 
Office of Education, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


w Ww « 


Admission of High-School 


Seniors to College 


Action by Associations 


A review of actions taken by the 
associations of colleges and secondary 
schools indicates the extent of consid- 
eration given to date by those bodies to 
the proposal of the Educational Policies 
Commission to admit selected high- 
school seniors to college. These organi- 
zations, for the most part, have made 
some pronouncement concerning the 
proposal. 

While no definite action has been 
taken by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, it 
has appointed a special committee “to 
consider all matters arising from accel- 
eration of programs which might admit 
to college without high-school diplomas 
selected high-schcol students who have 
achieved senior standing.” Any formal 
action taken by the association will await 
the report of this special committee. 
The New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools has taken no 
action to date. 

The following statements summarize 
the actions taken by the other regional 
associations, as well as by other organi- 
zations dealing with colleges and sec- 
ondary schools, on the resolution of the 
Policies Commission: 


North Central Association 


The following paragraphs are taken 
from the “Statement of Policy” of the 
Executive Committee of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools: 


1. Every secondary school and college 
is responsible for the establishment of 
administrative plans whereby, according 
to their individual abilities, students may 
secure a maximum of educational experi- 
ence in the time at their disposal. This 


purpose can be achieved through the 
provision of an extended summer pro- 
gram or, as individual ability justifies, by 
permitting students to carry work beyond 
the normal load. In making these adap- 
tations, institutions should maintain de- 
sirable educational standards. , 


Summarized 


2. Unrestricted admission to college of 
students who have not completed the 
secondary school program cannot be jus- 
tified on educational grounds. Most 
secondary school pupils not immediately 
subject to the provisions of the Selective 
Service Act should complete, if possible, 
the full program of studies offered by 
the school and thereby qualify for gradu- 
ation. It is recognized, however, that 
individual students in some instances 
may be competent to undertake work at 
the college level without having fulfilled 
the usual quantitative requirements for 
admission to college. This fact has long 
been recognized but present conditions 
bring it into sharper focus. Selection of 
such students should be made on an in- 
dividual basis through the close coopera- 
tion of the appropriate guidance officers 
of the secondary school and college con- 
cerned and should be confined to those 
advanced students who can demonstrate 
that they possess the educational achieve- 
ment, the intellectual ability, and the 
social maturity essential to such admis- 
sion. 


The Committee calls special attention 
to certain implications in the foregoing 
statement of policy as they relate to ad- 
ministrative practice: 


1. Each secondary school and college 
in accepting the foregoing responsibili- 
ties must have available comprehensive 
information concerning the educational 
achievement, the intellectual ability, 
and the social maturity of its students. 
Capable and interested staff members 
should be provided to use this informa- 
tion effectively. 


—————— 





2. Each secondary school and college 
should adopt a broad concept of educa. 
tional progress if it is to accept its re 
sponsibility for the proper guidance and 
direction of individual students. There 
fore, in encouraging youth to ente 
upon accelerated programs empha 
should be placed not only upon the ususg 
measures of scholastic progress but alsg 
upon reliable indices of education 
achievement, general ability, and specia 
aptitude along with judgments relating 
to physical amd social maturity. In ad 
mitting students who have not com 
pleted the normal requirements, collegg 
authorities will find it necessary tg 
supplement their usual data on credi 
earned with information  collecte 
through the employment of such othe 
measures of educational growth. 

3. Colleges accepting accelerated pu 
pils should make definite provision fo 
their counseling and personal care, fo 
supervised housing, and for an instruc 
tional staff which will adapt its teachin 
procedures to the unique needs of th 
Special group. 

4. Since an accelerated program prop 
erly administered will involve relativel 
few students, the Executive Committe 
recommends that the college authoritie 
work directly and carefully with the see 
ondary school officials in the selection @ 
such individuals. Any wholesale 
fort at recruiting youth can only res 
in defeating the objectives outline 
above. 

5. The Committee recognizes the greg 
importance of the high-school diplom 
in relation to future opportunities a 


the problem involved in granting suc 


recognition to accelerated pupils. ' 
Committee recommends that the high 
school diploma be granted to accelerate 
students when they demonstrate throug 
approprfate examinations that thé 
possess the intellectual and educatio 
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THE RESOLUTION 





We urge that, during the war emergency, selected students who have 
achieved senior standing in high school and who will, in the judgment of 
high-school and college authorities, profit from a year’s college education 
before they reach selective service age, be admitted to college and, at the 
end of the successful completion of their freshman year, be granted a 
diploma of graduation by the high school and full credit for a year’s work 
towards fulfillment of the requirements for the bachelor’s degree or as 
preparation for advanced professional education. 

Resolution of the Educational Policies Commission. 
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competence usually required of the sec- 
2 ondary school graduate. It is further 

recommended that, whenever necessary, 
State authorities be urged to suspend or 
modify, temporarily at least, regulations 
which prohibit such action. 

6. The Executive Committee recog- 
nizes that a program of acceleration in 
any college or high school has broad 
lege implications for future policy. It re- 
luca-§ quests the commissions to inaugurate at 
S Tei the earliest date studies of programs of 


neal acceleration employed in member insti- 
ents tutions with special attention to adapta- 


Jhasi@l HONS which contribute most to true edu- 
usual cational advancement. 

t alsd 
al Southern Association 

lating A joint committee of the commissions 
Nn ad# on colleges and secondary schools of the 
COM@ Southern Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools presented the follow- 
we ait BE Tecommendations to that body at its 


lected annual meeting: 


othegj That this commission at the present 
time refrains from expressing its opinion 
as to the desirability of admitting stu- 
on fom dents to college by examination who have 
'e, fo not graduated from high school, but we 
Struci earnestly request the Executive Commit- 
achiN@itee of the Association and the Commis- 
of thi sion on Institutions of Higher Education 
to set up a standing committee with 
Prop power to act in approving or disapprov- 
ativeling, on an experimental basis, from year 
mitt@ito year, but no longer than the duration 
oriti@l of this emergency, any and all plans 
1€ SCOl that member colleges or groups of mem- 
~~ ber colleges may present for admitting 
” students who have not obtained diplomas 
resull from secondary schools. 


itline 

That when this standing committee is 
e crea Set up it be instructed to consider care- 
iplomf fully such minimum standards as these: 
es anf (1) any student admitted to examination 
g sucyshould have completed at least the first 
. mhalf of his senior year in high school; 
» hig (2) he should have standing in the 
lerat@highest one-third of his class; (3) he 
hrouggshould be at least 16 years of age before 
; th@entering college and be recommended by 
ation@his secondary school principal as prob- 
ably having sufficient maturity to adjust 
himself to college conditions; (4) the 
examination given by the colleges should 
demonstrate that the student in general 
ability and in preparation in such sub- 
jects as mathematics and English stands 
above the lowest 40 percent admitted to 
















d pu 






















ve 


of the college or colleges within the past 
‘on Stwo or three years. 

the That it be further recommended to the 
la standing committee, when such situaticn 
ork farises as to make it desirable for it to 


as consider plans for the admission of stu- 

dents by examination, that it encourage 
the giving of such examinations uni- 
. formly by groups of colleges rather than 


py separate institutions. 


Northwest Association 


The following resolution was adopted 
at the annual meeting of the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher 
Schools: 


The Northwest Association recognizes 
as a major problem the adjustment of 
students within the high schools to pro- 
grams that meet wartime needs. It ac- 
cepts the challenge of this problem and 
affirms that for the great majority of 
students the secondary schools are the 
logical and proper agency to perform 
this work. 

In the light of our experience over the 
past 25 years, we do not favor the un- 
restricted admission to institutions of 
higher learning of students who are not 
graduates of a secondary school. 

If, in order to meet wartime demands 
for special training, it seems advisable to 
admit to college standing pupils who 
have not completed the prescribed work 
in the secondary school, the following 
safeguards should be established: 

1. The groups so selected should be 
especially qualified and should not ex- 
ceed 5 percent of the typical graduating 
class. 

2. They should have completed at least 
14 units of high-school work (ninth 
grade and above). 

3. They should have the recommenda- 
tion of the secondary schools from which 
they come. : 

4. They should, while still in high 
school, pass appropriate tests to be pro- 
vided by the colleges. 

It is also the sense of the Association 
that, when tfe students so admitted shall 
have satisfactorily completed a full year 
of college work, they may be deemed to 
have fulfilled the requirements for grad- 
uation from a secondary school. 


National Associations 

Two national associations, one dealing 
with higher education, the Association of 
American Colleges, and the other with 
secondary education, the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 
have adopted resolutions on the admis- 
sion to college of students who have not 
graduated from high school. 


Association of American Colleges 

The following resolution was adopted 
at the annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges which was held be- 
fore the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion issued its resolution: 


In order to expedite the education of 
young mén and women needed for re- 
sponsible positions in the total war effort, 
the Association of American Colleges 
recognizes the possibility of admitting to 
college by suitable tests those candidates 
who meet entrance requirements and 
who are recommended for admission by 
school principals whether or not they 
have been graduated from secondary 
schools. Thus it will be possible for a 


great number to complete at least two 
years of college work on accelerated pro- 
grams before reaching the age of 1844, 
the average age for induction into the 
Armed Forces. The Board is requested 
to discuss this proposal with State de- 
partments of education, regional accred- 
iting associations, secondary school or- 
ganizations, and associations of gradu- 
ate and professional schools with a view 
of securing their advice and assistance 
and the necessary legislation to protect 
students thus admitted. It is further 
understood that this measure is intended 
only for the duration of the War. 


National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals 


The attitude of the secondary-school 
officers toward the proposal is given in 
the recommendation of the National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, as follows: 

The National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals recommends that 
all students in the high school, or sec- 
ondary school, not immediately subject 
to the provisions of the Selective Service 
Act, remain in the high school and com- 
plete, if possible, the full war-time pro- 
gram of studies offered by the high 
school and thereby qualify for gradua- 
tion from the high school. It believes 
that the many war-time curriculum of- 
ferings of the high school provide for 
youth not yet 18 years of age the best 
preparation and training for future 
services in the armed forces and for the 
production of essential war-time mate- 
rials and foods. 


State School Authorities 


A study of the policies announced by 
several State departments of education 
reveals that they do not favor the pro- 
posal, or else favor it in modified form. 
Where the statements of policy show ac- 
ceptance in principle of the proposal, 
they limit the number of students to be 
selected for this advancement by the 
qualification of such discriminating fac- 
tors as “superior,” “exceptional,” “of un- 
usual ability,” “of social maturity,” and 
“of emotional stability.” 

Among the State departments of edu- 
cation that have issued statements of 
policy are those of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and California. The sub- 
stance of the statements of these de- 
partments is given below. 


NEW YORK 

The New York State Education De- 
partment issued a statement of its war- 
time policy for higher education on Jan- 
uary 28, 1942, which contained the fol- 
lowing section: 

That the colleges and universities of 


New York State adhere to the traditional 
standards for admission, thus making 
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unnecessary changes in the laws, rules, 
and regulations governing requirements 
for qualifying certificates for admission 
to the several professions, and making 
unnecessary changes in section 31 of the 
Regents Rules governing preliminary ed- 
ucation for beginning a course of study 
for a degree. 


On November 10, 1942, the depart- 
ment reissued the statement, and an- 
nounced the adoption of additional poli- 
cies, one of which was as follows: 


The Board of Regents recommends 
that students of unusual ability in sec- 
ondary schools be permitted to under- 
take additional or accelerated courses, if 
in the judgment of the secondary school 
authorities they may thereby be pre- 
pared adequately and in less time for 
higher education. This would permit 
such students to complete the secondary 
school program in less than 4 years... 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Committee on Acceleration and 
Preprofessional Education of the State 
Wartime Commission of Pennsylvania 
has submitted to the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction a statement 
of recommendations which include the 
following pertinent sections: 


(1) That in admission of students to 
colleges and universities age and exact 
subjects completed should not be made 
factors of primary importance. 

(2) That selection of secondary schoot 
students who do not have the diploma 
for entrance into college should be based 
on scholastic merit and qualities of per- 
sonality as determined by standardized 
norms, interviews, recommendations, 
and should also give due consideration 
to the social maturity of the individuals 
concerned. 

(3) That criteria indicated in “2” 
should be established by agreement of a 
cooperative committee having repre- 
sentatives from colleges and secondary 
schools. 

(4) That as already implied, eligibility 
for college work should give preference 
to such students as expect to enter pro- 
fessional or educational fields indis- 
pensable to society in peace or war. 

(5) That in passing judgment on the 
criteria cited in “2” for the satisfaction 
of preprofessional requirements, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction is hereby encouraged to main- 
tain the standards customarily pre- 
scribed for preparation in the particular 
profession concerned. 

(6) That the Department of Public 
Instruction approve and accredit the 
completion of a full Carnegie unit of 
advanced work in a high-school subject 
taken in a summer-school session of 8 
weeks. 


ILLINOIS 

The State superintendent of public 
instruction of Illinois and the high- 
school visitor of the University of Illi- 


nois have approved the admission of 
“superior” high-school seniors to col- 
lege, but have warned the school against 
making unnecessary deviation or admit- 
ting any but the exceptional student to 
college before he has completed high- 
school work. Only high-school seniors 
having the requisite “ability, social ma- 
turity, and emotional stability,” they 
affirm, should be considered for this pro- 
motion. 


CALIFORNIA 


The California Committee for the 
Study of Education, which is represent- 
ative of all the educational interests in 
the State, passed the following resolu- 
tions: 

la. It is recommended for the emer- 
gency that students who meet the min- 
imum standards of graduation from 
high school, as set up by the Rules and 
Regulations of the State Board of Edu- 
cation,’ and who have fulfilled with rec- 
ommending grades (B average) the en- 
trance requirements for a _ bachelor’s 
degree course in a California university, 
college, or junior college, be issued a 
diploma of graduation and be eligible for 
admission to that institution. It is un- 
derstood that such students must optain 
the recommendation of their high-school 
principal. 

1b. It is #ecommended for the emer- 
gency that those students other than 
those who are candidates for college ad- 
mission to degree courses, who meet the 
minimum standards for ggaduation as 
set up in the Rules and Regulations of 
the State Board of Education, may be 
issued a diploma of graduation, provided 
their acceleration meets an imperative 
need for their services in the war effort, 
and provided that after consideration by 
the high-school principal it is evident 
that opportunities are available that are 
not available in the high school. 

2. It is recommended for the emer- 
gency that approval be given of accept- 
ance of college work when such college 
work is taken during the senior year of 
high school concurrently with high- 
school work. It is recommended that in 
order that this provision may apply to 
students below 18 years of age, appropri- 
ate legislation be passed. 

3. It is recommended for the emer- 
gency that opportunity should be given 
to capable students from the ninth to 
the eleventh years to take additional 
work in order to complete the 4 years, 
nine to twelve, in less than four years. 


MINNESOTA 


In Minnesota, at a conference between 
Officials of the University of Minnesota 
and representatives of the Minnesota 
school executives and the Minnesota 


1The minimum State requirement for 
graduation is 190 units, whereas some high 
schools require as many as 240 units, 





High-School Principals Association, q 
decision was reached that if the best 
interests of the individual are at stake 
the university and some of the inde- 
pendent colleges will admit students of 
outstanding ability who have not grad- 
uated from a secondary school but whose 
recommendations and college aptitude 
tests and maturity seem to justify it, 
The secondary schools are expected to 
share in the responsibility of selecting 
the students. 


Colleges and Universities 


Several universities have accepted, or 
are experimenting with the proposal in 
a limited way; among them Yale Uni- 
versity, Syracuse University, the Univer- 
sity of California, Stanford University, 
Columbia University, University oi Pitts- 
burgh, Purdue University, University of 
Minnesota, University of North Carolina, 
Washington University (St. Louis, Mo.), 
University of Texas, and Wayne Univer- 
sity (Detroit, Mich.). Harvard and 
Princeton have opposed the proposal. 
The following is, briefly, the recognition 
given to the plan by several universities, 
selected at random. 

In November 1942, Yale University 
sent a letter to approximately 450 sec- 
ondary schools advising them that the 
university would consider for entrance 
in February an applicant who had not 
graduated from high school only under 
definite restrictions, namely, that request 
for his consideration be initiated by his 
school principal or headmaster; that the 
applicant had completed the minimum 
subject requirements for admission, with 
the possible exception of twelfth-grade 
English; and that he write the required 
aptitude and achievement tests in 
January. : 

The dean of the College of Columbi 
University warned against any genera 
adoption of the plan, and Columbia Col 
lege will consider only “exceptions 
cases,” provided the principals or head 
masters give “wholehearted recommen 
dations to the unusual procedure.” 

Purdue University adopted a libera 
plan of accelerating admission in Novem 
ber 1942. It will admit a student wit 
approximately 3 years of high-schogg 
training, with a superior high-schoo 
record, who has completed 12 unit 
toward graduation, provided he is rec 
ommended by his principal, qualifies of 
prescribed admission tests, and is ap 
proved by the University Committee of 
Selection. The director of admission 
shows decided approval of the plan, co 
cerning which he says: “In view of pre 
ent conditions, I question whether an 
high-school administration can justi‘ 
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the retention of a superior student for 
whom the year could be far more profit- 
able in a college or university than in a 
high school.” The university will provide 
special supervision for accelerated en- 
trants. 

In view of the responsibility that the 
high schools of the State are expected to 
take in recommending high-school stu- 
dents for admission to college prior to 
graduation, the staff of the University of 
Minnesota High School has adopted the 
following policy. It will recommend for 
admission only “intellectually, socially, 
and emotionally mature pupils”; intel- 
lectual maturity tc be judged by scholas- 
tic aptitude and achievement test scores 
and high-school achievement; social and 
emotional maturity by the student’s re- 
lationships to other students, participa- 
tion in activities, and evidence of ability 
to assume responsibility. The High 
School will offer a program of accelera- 
tion for the students considered for this 
advancement, in which the university 
high school summer session will be 
utilized. 

A high-school diploma will be granted 
only on the basis of credits earned. 
However, credits may be earned by spe- 
cial examination or on evidence of suc- 
cessful completion of certain college 
courses. “It is .o longer assumed,” says 
the statement of policy, “that credits can 
be earned only on a ‘time-served’ basis. 
When it seems apparent that a student 
will soon be graduated, he may partici- 
pate in the next succeeding graduation 
ceremonies and his diploma will be 
awarded as soon thereafter as he has 12 
credits earned in what would correspond 
to grades 10, 11, an‘ 12.” 

The university high school has now 
@ small group of boys who are being 
accelerated, and an accelerated program 
may be provided for the girls. 


Joint Army-Navy Board 
Formed 


A Joint Army and Navy Board has been 
armed to unify the procedures in cases 
Wvolving the use of facilities and serv- 
aces of colleges and other institutions 
for training purposes. Robert B. 
Stewart, comptroller of Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind., has been appointed 
chairman of the new board. 


Functions of the board are: 


1. To approve one or more contract 
forms and to determine the extent to 
which the same shall be observed by 
both departments. 

2. To develop standards to be applied 
in determining the rates for payments 
for facilities and services. 











3. To keep informed as to the use 
made of such contract forms and such 
standards as to the rates established in 
negotiations for contracts. 

4. To forestall or decide any questions 
which might arise in the course of ne- 
gotiations with respect to the applica- 
tion of such contracts, and to take other 
steps designed to accomplish the above 
purpose. 


RADIO 


Summer Workshops 


Most radio training during the sum- 
mer months is centered in the summer 
radio workshops to be found in greater 
numbers each year. Whether the stu- 
dent is interested in entering radio as a 
career or is a teacher wanting to learn 
how to utilize radio in her classroom, 
Most programs are comprehensive 
enough to provide both. 

The Chicago Radio Council opens its 
workshop for 6 weeks on June 28, and 
offers advanced high-school and college 
students practical courses in radio pro- 
duction and utilization. Under the di- 
rection of George Jennings, the work- 
shop provides opportunities for teachers 
to observe actual classroom demonstra- 
tions with students from the elementary 
summer schools and to evaluate class- 
room broadcasts. 


Textbooks To Be Based on Courses 


At Northwestern University only 135 
of the 600 applicants can be accommo- 
dated in the summer workshop which is 
being offered for the second year in co- 
operation with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. Courses in acting, pru- 
ducing writing, announcing are being 
offered by university faculty members 
and by representatives of the broad- 
casting industry. Textbookg based on 
the courses given are to be published 
next fall. 

Stanford University is offering a sim- 
ilar Summer Radio Institute which be- 
gan June 17 for 100 selected students. 
The Stanford campus and the KPO 
studios in San Francisco’s Radio City 
will be used as laboratories, and Stan- 
ford faculty members and NBC staff 
members from Station KPO will do the 
instructing. Courses may be taken with 
or without credit. : 

Syracuse University’s Radio Workshop 
continues throughout the summer under 
the direction of Kenneth G. Bartlett. 
Built cooperatively by Syracuse Uni- 
versity and radio stations WFBL and 
SWYR, it is one of the few cases in the 


country where broadcasting stations 
have cooperated with a large university 
not only in building studios but also in 
helping to finance public-service pro- 
grams. Well-equipped studios offer stu- 
dents opportunities for training in every 
phase of radio. 

At Baylor University in Waco, Tex., 
a summer radio workshop, which began 
June 1, is offered for the first time. Ac- 
credited speech courses may be included 
as part of the radio training. A limited 
number of scholarships are available to 
persons who have had some radio train- 
ing and experience. Sara Lowrey, chair- 
man of the Department of Speech, will 
offer courses in voice, diction, and inter- 
pretative reading. 


Student Programs To Be 
Broadcast 


Drake University, which claims the 
distinction of being a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of summer radio workshops, 
is again offering a 6-week course which 
began June 8. Regular programs are 
written and broadcast over the local Des 
Moines stations as part of the workshop 
program. It is expected that three of 
these specially prepared student pro- 
grams will be carried over the national 
networks. 

New York University opens its annual 
summer radio workshop for 6 weeks be- 
ginning July 6. In addition to its 7 
years of actual workshcp experience, its 
location in New York City, the radio, 
theatrical, musical, art and cultural cen- 
ter, provides many unique advantages. 
Robert J. Landry, director of program 
writing for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, has been appointed director of 
the New York University Summer 
Workshop. 


Problems of the Post-War 
World 


After a year and a half of intensive 
research on problems of the post-war 
world, the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem announces it is ready to translate 
these findings into terms of actual radio 
production. Robert Lewis Shayon, one 
of Columbia’s producer-directors, has 
been selected to produce these programs, 
designated to give the average American 
a clearer understanding of the kind of 
world in which he can expect to live 
after the war. Mr. Shayon will work in 
close conjunction with Lyman Bryson, 
CBS Director of Education and head of 
the “Post-War Division.” Details as to 
time and titles of programs are to be 
released shortly. 
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School Shops and 


Preinduction Training 


The importance of vocational education in the training of persons before induc- 
tion into the Service cannot be overstated, according to many reports coming to the 
U. S. Office of Education. If it were not for the splendid work done by the shop 
teachers in America during the past 20 years, the task of training the present fighting 
force would have been much delayed, it is emphasized. 

The modern Army is highly mechanized. Every weapon and every vehicle re- 
quires the attention of soldiers who have training in mechanical work such as auto 
mechanics, machine shop, and electricity in its various applications. All kinds of 
vocational work is involved, but these three have the widest application. 


Training the Younger Group 


The men who are “out there” fighting now are the mature men. They have had 
much training and experience that made the task of training by the Army not too 
difficult in the short period of 3 months allowed for specialized preparation. Now 
come the younger persons, those of 18 years. They have not had the extended 
training and experience as have those who are now fighting. It is considered more 
difficult to train boys of 18 for mechanized warfare than it is to retrain persons of 
long training and experience. 

Knowing one’s way around on the battlefield is essential. Every person must be so 
trained as to reduce to a minimum the number of casualties. Every soldier must 
be able to maintain the equipment that he uses whether it be a gun or a vehicle. 
Naturally, a person who has had mechanical training before he enters the Army has 
considerable advantage over the person who has not had such training. The trained 
man has a better chance to learn all that an effective soldier must know and must 


be able to do. 


Therefore, the well trained man has a better chance to return to 


tell the story than does the poorly trained man. 


When the Schools Come in 


“This presents a problem for the schools of giving youth of near-induction age all 


the mechanical training that can possibly be offered. 


these boys. 


It is not a matter of choice for 


They do not know, but we elders do know. We influence their destinies, 
and we can do much to see that they take shop courses. 


We should see that every 


work station in the training program is occupied. Every occupied station in a 


school shop is increasing a boy’s chance of coming home. 


unused facilities in our shops. 


Let us not have any 


We owe it to our boys for they are the ones who are 


going to the battlefield, and they must know their way around,” emphasizes Layton 
S. Hawkins, Director, Vocational Training for War Production Workers. 





Radio Scrap Drives for Training 


Course Materials 


One of the great difficulties now con- 
fronting schools and colleges in teaching 
preinduction courses in radio and elec- 
tronics is the lack of materials. To 
make available the necessary equipment 
for these much needed training courses 
without tapping the reservoir of priority- 
shielded new equipment, it is imperative 
to salvage and use obsolete and unused 
second-hand equipment. 

In order to meet the situation it is 
suggested that local radio scrap drives 
be organized to collect materials for 
teaching purposes. If all the unused old 
and discarded radio sets and parts now 
lying in attics and closets can be col- 
lected in training centers, high schools, 
vocational schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, it will be possible to assemble a 
great many sets and obtain indispensable 
parts for training purposes, without de- 


pleting the store of new material which 
has to go to the armed forces. Every 
old radio and every old radio part, such 
as speakers, which are in working con- 
dition should be collected and be put to 
use in training for the war effort. 


A Twofold Purpose 


Following the example of the Indiana 
State Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, students enrolled in preinduction 
courses in radio and electronics might 
use radio parts collected in such a drive 
to build small receiving sets to be loaned 
to schools for the duration, thus accom- 
plishing the twofold purpose of giving 
these students an opportunity to learn 
technical radio through actually building 
sets, and of providing schools with much- 
needed radio-receiving facilities. 


This matter has been discussed by a 
committee which is dealing with pre- 
induction instruction in physics and by 
the Office of War Information. The pro- 
cedure-that seems most practical is for 
each institution or a group of institu- 
tions in need of materials to organize a 
local radio salvage drive. Assistance will 
be given by the area offices of the OWI 
as requested. Requests for such assist- 
ance should be addressed to the U. §. 
Office of Education, which will in turn 
take up the request with the OWI. It is 
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believed that through a cooperative effort 
enough material can be obtained to help 
materially in training men and women 
for much needed service in the field of 
radio and electronics. ’ 


New Loan Packet on 
Intercultural Education 


The Information Exchange announces 
a new loan packet XIII-G-1, Intercultu- 
ral Education, now available to indi- 
vidual borrowers and to summer work- 
shops. It contains 14 items from such 
sources as the U. S. Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Service 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, 
Common Council for American Unity, 
and educational periodicals. 

There are three studies concerned with 





teaching English to bilingual children, 
from the La Jolla School, Placentia, | 
Calif.; the Arizona State Department of 
Education; and from schools in Hono- | 
lulu and rural Oahu in Hawaii. The / 
U. S. Office of Education supplied two 
of the Education and National Defense 
Series, National Unity Through Intercul- 
tural Education and Helping the Foreign- | 
Born Achieve Citizenship; two reprints 
from EpvUcATION FoR VicToRY, and a bib- 
liography, Intercultural Relationships 
and Educational Problems. 

Culture of a Contemporary Rural | 
Community, published by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is included, ard 
there is also a 136-page camera repcet 
on a Spanish-American community 
New Mexico which may be ordered sep- 
arately by requesting No. 1308. 

To obtain the packet or the book of 
photographs for 2-week study, write to 
the Information Exchange, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


vl 


Franked labels are furnished for the re- 
turn without payment of postage of 
packages weighing four pounds or less. 
A catalog of approximately 80 titles of 
loan packets is also available upon re- 
quest. 
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Projects in Teacher 


Education 


For Extended School Services 


The provision of qualified personnel 
for the extended school service programs 
is of major importance, for the quality 
of the whole endeavor depends greatly 
upon its leadership. Consequently the 
fact that more than 100,000 qualified 
teachers have left the profession since 
Pearl Harbor is most disturbing. Such 
a shortage is critical at a time when the 
schools are faced by the necessity of car- 
ing for the children of mothers employed 
in vital war industries by extending their 
services to include (1) young children be- 
low school age for as long as 12 hours a 
day and (2) elementary school children 
in hours before and after school and 
all day during vacation periods. Many 
communities are already sponsoring such 
extended school services; many more will 
soon be facing the necessity for doing 
60. On May 27 Presidential approval had 
been granted for 2,548 centers, for a total 
of 165,052 children. It is evident that 
such extended school services will greatly 
increase the demand for teachers. 


Adjustments to Meet Needs 


Many adjustments are being made by 
State departments of education and 
teacher-education institutions to meet 
the shortage created by numbers leav- 
ing the profession, fewer entering it, and 
the increased demand being created by 
the necessity for extending school serv- 
ices. 


Issuance of War Permits or 
Temporary Certificates 


While making every attempt to safe- 
guard the standards achieved by years of 
effort, many States are now issuing emer- 
gency and temporary teaching certifi- 
cates and permits. This serves to bring 
back into teaching many who have left 
the profession for marriage or other rea- 
sons and allows some students to enter 
teaching earlier than they could other- 
wise. In general, the same standards 
are being maintained for teachers in the 
extended school services program as for 
those in the regular school program. 

Emergency permits or certificates to 
teach in preschool for 1 year or for the 
duration are being granted to some hold- 
ers of valid elementary certificates on as 


little special training as a 2-week inten- 
sive course in nursery school work. 
Much more usual is the requirement of 
States for 2 or 3 years’ work in a teacher- 
education institution with the inclusion 
of special courses in nursery school- 
kindergarten or child development. Ina 
few cases evidence of 1 or more years of 
successful teaching experience in a 
recognized nursery school is accepted in 
lieu of specified training or is required in 
addition to it. In some States kinder- 
garten and nursery school certificates 
are interchangeable, 


Acceleration in Preparation 


A second type of adjustment is the 
acceleration in preparation of teachers. 
Quoting from the December 1942 News 
Letter of Ohio State University, “The 
remarkable acceleration of learning 
which is taking place in the technical 
preparation of members of America’s 
armed forces should cause educators who 
are accustomed to think about the cur- 
riculum in traditional time units to do 
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some stock taking.... There is an 
awakening to the fact that effective skills 
and related theoretic knowledge can be 
mastered in one-third to one-half the 
time ordinarily required.” While accel- 
eration may be more possible in some 
types of learning than in others, those 
engaged in teacher education are exam- 
ing their offerings and discovering occa- 
sionally that by greater integration and 
some rearranging, curricula may not 
only consume less time but may be con- 
sequently more effective. 

Intensive short courses and refresher 
courses for former teachers are becoming 
frequent. Short, intensive courses range 
from 2 weeks to a semester in length and 
bear such titles as: Nursery School- 
Kindergarten Education, Teachers for 
Child Care Centers, Directors of Child 
Care Centers, Nursery School Short 
Course, Leadership Training for Group 
Day Care of School-Age Children and 
Recreational Activities for Older Chil- 
dren. These often serve as refresher 
courses for returning teachers. 


Inservice Training in Extended 
School Services 

With the large number of teachers 
needed before they have had time to se- 
cure any appreciable preparation even 
of an accelerated nature, inservice train- 
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For the Children of Working Mothers 


Further extension of the assistance offered States and localities in the development 
of services for the children of working mothers has been announced by Charles P. 
Taft, Director of Community War Services, Federal Security Agency. 


“Thirty-three State departments of 
education and twenty-eight State de- 
partments of welfare in 38 States, the 
District of Columbia, and Hawaii have 
received grants from an allocation from 
the President’s Emergency Fund admin- 
istered by this Office,” he said. “These 
States have been notified that personnel 
may continue to be paid from. this fund 
through the current fiscal year.” 

Grants are made by the Federal Se- 
curity Agency on the basis of State plans 
approved and recommended by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the U. S. Department 
of Labor or the U. S. Office of Education. 

Field representatives of the Office of 
Education and the Children’s Bureau 
work with State departments of educa- 
tion and welfare in organizing and plan- 
ning State programs and make recom- 
mendations to the Federal Security 
Agency’s Office of Community War Serv- 
ices for grants to help carry out these 
plans. 





Personnel employed through these 
grants are engaged in a variety of ac- 
tivities to help set up a wartime child- 
care program. Many of them are co- 
ordinators of State or local programs 
working with child-care committees of 
the defense councils to expand, exténd, 
and integrate services of the public and 
private agencies in the State or locality. 
Others, specialists in the fields of child 
welfare, nursery school education, and 
extended school programs, have given 
local welfare and education authorities 
technical guidance in the development, 
administration, and supervision of spe- 
cific types of services for the children of 
working mothers. 

“Through these workers I believe we 
have reached the most critical areas and 
laid a foundation of sound community 
organization and planning,” said Mr. 
Taft. “Local resources, particularly in 
the war boom towns, must of course con- 
tinue to be supplemented with Federal 
funds to meet the increasing need for 
wartime child-care services.” 
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ing seems in many cases the only pos- 
sible solution. Also, since according to 
interpretation of the Lanham Act, funds 
are available for teacher training only 
when it is an incidental part of a project 
to provide children’s services, much of 
the preparation of staff has to come 
through inservice training by the di- 
rector or head icacher of the center or 
centers in a specific community. Train- 
ing is also carried on frequently through 
teachers colleges cooperating with chil- 
dren’s center It is not infrequent to 
find in the application for Lanham funds 
an inclusion such as that from Owens- 
boro, Ky., where it is »lanned for the 
city director of extended school services 
to train teachers for a 2-week preserv- 
ice period to be followed with inservice 
training. 

In Connecticut, several teachers col- 
leges are working with centers in their 
communities. In New Haven, for ex- 
ample, two supervisors from the staff of 
the State Teachers College are hired 
under Lanham funds to be responsible 
fcr the training of students and volun- 
teers. Two critic teachers, each with an 
assistant, t:ain students for group lead- 
ership under this supervision. 

In Holyoke, Mass., there is a similar 
arrangement. Under the leadership of 
a faculty member from Mt. Holyoke 
College, whose salary is paid in part from 
Lanham funds, a demon_iration nursery 
school unit is being set up in the Jackson 
Parkway Housing Project. This will 
serve as a center for student teaching, 
students from the college doing a part 
of their practice teaching here under the 
direction of the head teacher and the 
assistants in charge. During the past 
winter this instructor has offered an in- 
service course in nursery school educa- 
tion to teachers in and about Holyoke. 


Workshops and Conferences 


Both during the school year and the 
summer, State departments of education 
or colleges and universities are holding 
numerous workshops and conferences. 
Some are being planned specifically for 
teachers or administrators in extended 
school service programs, while others do 
not so restrict the group. 

At the initiation of its program last 
January, the State Department of Edu- 
cation in California held a 6-day work- 
shop on The Program for the Care of 
Children of Working Mothers. Such 


problems were considered as Federal 
provisions for child care, State agencies, 
problems of program, teacher education, 
parent relationships, 


before-and-after 


school care for children of school age, 
and volunteers. This workshop was 
typical of the seminars, brief conferences, 
and workshops to be found over the 
country. 

During May, the State Department of 
Education in Florida held two Preschool 
Conferences for Extended School Serv- 
ices, each of 2-week duration. 

During its Summer Institute on Fam- 
ily and Child Care Services in Wartime, 
Vassar is offering two workshops of spe- 
cific interest to those in the extended 
school services—Out of School Work- 
shop and Child Care Workshop. 

The next few years will likely see 
numerous adjustments and adaptations 
in teacher education. Not only the 
length of courses, and the auspices and 
conditions under which they are given 
but the content itself may undergo radi- 
cal changes. Certain it is that if the 
schools are to be adequately staffed, both 
teacher-education institutions and local 
school systems will need to plan prac- 
tical, effective training for available per- 
sons who recognize in teaching an 
opportunity for patriotic service of 
outstanding importance. 


occ i 
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Plans for Resumption 
Of Interrupted 
Education 


Canadian demobilization plans which 
are already under way include oppor- 
tunity for resumption by ex-service men 
of their interrupted education, accord- 
ing to Brig. Gen. H. F. McDonald, chair- 
man of the Canadian Committee on 
Demobilization and Rehabilitation, in an 
address published by the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. 

The recommendations adopted state 


that the number of young men, particu-. 


larly those enlisted as air crew in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, who have been 
enlisted either before they have secured 
their matriculation, after that, or dur- 
ing the course of their academic or pro- 
fessional training, present a problem of 
considerable magnitude. It was felt 
that amongst this class were the poten- 
tial leaders of the future and it was es- 
sential if that quality of leadership was 
to be achieved that every opportunity 
should be given for the completion of 
suitable courses. 

Accordingly, many of these young 
men who can enter university or a school 
for higher professional training within a 
reasonable period after discharge can 
do so in the assurance that all scholastic 
















fees will be paid. The student will be 
provided with allowance for his own 
maintenance or for the maintenance of) 
himself and his wife if he is married, 
provided he progresses satisfactorily in 
the course to its conclusion. In cer- 
tain selected cases provision is also made 
in the recommendation for post-grad- 
uate training where it is considered that 
the training of that particular individ- 
ual would be in the public interest. 
The subcommittee on vocational train- 
ing took the view that every effort must 
be made to offer vocational training to 
those ex-members of the forces whose 
age, aptitude, and inclination are such 
that, in the opinion of competent voca- 
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John J. Seidel of Baltimore, Md., has 
been appointed Executive Assistant in 
Vocational Education in the Vocational 
Division of the U. S. Office of Education. 


and willingly 
room with no 
other mercena 


Mr. Seidel has a background of ex- . pnw ~~ 
perience in education, industrial, and —_— . 
lanted, and | 


military service. For more than 4 years 
he was assistant superintendent of ma- 
chine and light forging work with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. He then be- 
came an instructor in trade and indus- 
trial education in the day and evening 
schools of Baltimore County. In 1926, 
he was made supervisor of trade an 
industridl education in Baltimore Count 
and later was promoted to the principal 
ship of a new high school in a suburba 
community adjacent to the City o 
Baltimore. ; 

Since 1928, he has held the positio 
of assistant State superintendent fo 
vocational education in Maryland. Dur 
ing this period he has been active i 
the promotion, organization, administra- 
tion, and supervision of all phases of 
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Mr. Seidel holds a B. S. degree from 
Columbia University and a M. A, degree raphy, radio « 
from George Washington University. and meteora 

The American Vocational Association Nations, and r 
in 1937 elected him its vice president,clubs have be 
representing industrial education. After 
serving 4 years in this capacity he was, 
honored by being made president of the Over 250 m 
American Vocational Association for the at COLUMBL 
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year 1942, during which year the annual Dia, S.C.) ar 
convention was held in the City of time work to 
Toledo, Ohio. shortage. 
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 Wictory Corps Reports From 


mut Far and Near 


“Individual students merit special 
ention for their -all-out efforts in the 
ork of the Victory Corps,” writes Joe 
. Eubanks, superintendent of UNION 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL (Helena, Ga.). 
“When our lunchroom became under- 
staffed because some of the workers were 
laid off, a Victory Corps member brought 
her apron to school and started working 
daily during a vacant and study period 
to aid the remaining helpers. Eagerly 
and willingly she worked in our lunch- 
room with no idea of receiving pay or 
other mercenary remuneration or praise. 
“Another student was out of school for 
14 days. Day after day he plowed, 
planted, and toiled on his father’s farm 
helping production. He, too, had read 
at production will win the war. No 
one could be hired. Therefore this boy 
gave up his classes to work on the farm. 
After 14 days he came back with proof 
that his mind had not been idle those 
days that he followed the plow. Free 
periods found him seeking help in prob- 
lems he could not successfully tackle at 
home after the previous day’s work was 
over. Now he has made up his work and 
is in the upper rank of his classes.” 


vc 


BRIDGETON HIGH SCHOOL in 
Bridgeton, N. J., has a Victory period 
every day during which classes in pre- 
flight aeronautics, automotive mechan- 
ics, and fundamentals of electricity, me- 
chanics, navigation, and radio are 
aught. Other activities include aircraft 
dentification, camouflage, first aid, home 

ursing, model plane building, photog- 
raphy, radio communication, Red Cross, 
y. vand meteorology. Newspaper, United 
ation Nations, and model boat, plane and glider 
dent ,clubs have been started. 
After 

was | ve 
f the Over 250 members of the Victory Corps 
r the at COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL (Colum- 
nual bia, S. C.) are doing some kind of part- 

of time work to help meet the manpower 
shortage. 
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CORVALLIS HIGH SCHOOL (Corval- 
lis, Oreg.) issued mimeographed ration 
books to parents and friends. Each 
stamp admitted the holder to a demon- 
stration of Victory Corps activities. 


vc 


Courses in navigation, meteorology, 
engines and aerodynamics have been 
completed by corps members at ST. 
ANTHONY’S HIGH SCHOOL in Long 
Beach, Calif. 

ve 


Victory Corps leaders headed the latest 
War Savings campaign in the schools of 
Dunkirk, N. Y., which combined usual 
bond and stamp sales with a tribute to 
former Dunkirk students now in the 
armed forces. Every person who bought 
a bond or stamp at one o2 the city schools 
designated the soldier or sailor to whom 
he wanted a letter sent. These were 
sent out by school bond and stamp com- 
mittees. Over 900 letters were mailed. 
Various departments in the schools par- 
ticipated in the campaign. Art classes 
designed the letterhead and students in 
office practice handled the letters. Vic- 
tory Corps members visited each school 
to arrange for its participation in the 
drive. 


vc 


ELEANOR McMAIN HIGH SCHOOL 
in New Orleans, La., divides its Victory 
Corps into platoons. The home me- 
chanics groups refinished classroom fur- 
niture following the suggestions of an 
expert. Students expect to du some of 
this work in their homes this summer. 
The Vocational Guidance Platoon made 
personal visits to different business 
firms. After studying work opportuni- 
ties in New Orleans they have definite 
plans for summer employment and for 
choice of their permanent occupations. 


vc 
National Health Day was marked at 


CLENDENIN HIGH SCHOOL (Clenden- 
in, W. Va.) by a Victory Corps assembly 
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demonstration of marching, calisthenics, 
ranger activities, response drills, tum- 
bling, and combative activities. Boys 
participating exhibited a high degree of 
physical fitness. 

vc 

Every member of the Community 

Service Division at LINCOLN HIGH 
SCHOOL (Cleveland, Ohio) gives at least 
2 hours of volunteer service each week. 
Students help at Y’s, hospitals, and 
recreation and community centers. 

vc 


ANACONDA HIGH SCHOOL and 
ANACONDA CATHOLIC CENTRAL 
HIGH SCHOOL (Anaconda, Mont.) 
joined forces to form a Victory Corps. 
Boys drill under the supervision of the 
local American Legion Post and are 
taking vigorous physical training courses. 

vc 


Victory Corps Recognition Week was 
celebrated during the week of May 30 
in Philadelphia to call citizens’ attention 
to the fine work students in the city’s 
high schools are doing. Here are some 
examples. The Minute-Man flag for 
bond buying and the Victory Corps 
flag were presented to OLNEY HIGH 
SCHOOL in 1 week. Victory Corps mem- 
bers at EDWARD BOK VOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL participate in boat handling, 
plane identification, air navigation, me- 
teorology, toy building, air-raid warden, 
military mapping, photography, Morse 
Code, chemical warfare, camouflage, and 
physical fitness classes.) MASTBAUM 
HIGH SCHOOL includes 90 percent of 
its students in the Victory Corps. Pres- 
entation of a Victory Corps flag to 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL was made to 
coincide with an exhibition of war post- 
ers from the United Nations at the school. 

vc 

The Victory Corps at WHITE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL (White, Ga.) sponsored 
a contest for students who made articles 
for household use at low cost. First 
prize went to a girl who made a sport 
blouse from a bleached flour sack—total 
cost, 2 cents. 

vc 

Victory Corps members at CHOWAN 

HIGH SCHOOL (Tyner, N. C.) earned 
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service ratings by receiving points for 
satisfactory study of communications, 
meteorology, airplane recognition, navi- 
gation, physical training, motors, elec- 
tricity, and manual of arms. Rank is 
indicated by small service stripes sewn 
on the Victory Corps cap. 


vc 


“Sweetie,” “Coke,” “Chilebean” and 
“Superman” are cared for by girls on 
the nutrition committee of the Commu- 
nity Service Division of the EL DORADO 
HIGH-SCHOOL Victory Corps (El Do- 
rado, Kans.). The four are albino rats 
being brought up on diets of candy, coca- 
cola and peanuts, chile and water, and 
milk and cage food, respectively, to 
demonstrate the effects of balanced and 
unbalanced diets. 





SEND IN VC NEWS 


Please send Victory Corps pro- 
grams, newspaper clippings, hu- 
man interest stories, outlines, and 
school newspaper accounts to In- 
formation Director, High-School 
Victory Corps, U. S. Office of Fdu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 











FROM THE STATES 


As early as February, 80 California 
high schools had enrolled 17,450 students 
in their Victory Corps, according to a 
report from Frank B. Lindsay, State di- 
rector. Fifty-seven have organized Air 
Service divisions; 69, Community Serv- 
ice divisions; 48, Land Service divisions; 
62, Production Service divisions; and 44, 
Sea Service divisions. California’s stu- 
dents are active in farm work, and have 
Saved several crops which would prob- 
ably have been lost without their help. 

VC 

Preliminary Manual for Military Drill, 
derived from Field Manuals of the War 
Department, has been issued by the 
Maine Department of Education for use 
by the High-School Victory Corps. 


**Experience Summary’ 
Cards Endorsed 


An order from the Secretary of War 
signed by Maj. Gen. J. A. Ulio, The Ad- 
jutant General, includes the following 
statement in regard to the “Educational 
Experience Summary” card: 

“Induction stations will find the ‘Edu- 
cational Experience Summary’ card of 
value in the equitable allocation of per- 
sonnel to the Army and the Navy and 


in determining initial classification ‘and 
assignment.” The soldier is to be in- 
formed that if the EES can be obtained 
it should be “. .. made a part of his 
personnel records, and ... will be a ma- 
jor factor in determining future train- 
ing assignment,” and again, “. . . these 


‘cards will be recognized at induction 


stations and reception centers and in 
other Army installations. They will be 
used by officers in charge as sources of 
information not otherwise available.” 


Camping in Wartime 


When school is over great numbers of 
boys and girls all over the country will 
be headed for summer camps—private, 
welfare, municipal, and those of national 
and local organizations. Valuable in 
peacetime, camping has a particularly 
important role to play in time of war. 
But in order to make its greatest con- 
tribution to the total war effort, camp- 
ing will do well to make this year certain 
changes in program and procedure. 

Since camps are open when schools 
are closed, the relief from hot cities and 
tense communities that a summer in the 
woods provides will do much to stabilize 
the youthful point of view and to equip 
boys and girls with better health to face 
the coming winter. 

Leaving the city for camp does not 
mean that young people should seek to 
escape their part in the war effort this 
summer. Camping provides many im- 
portant services as well as useful skills 
and vigorous experiences that taken to- 
gether represent a real contribution to 
victory. The following objectives are 
Suggested by officers of the American 
Camping Association as goals for every 
camp this summer of 1943: 


Each camp should aim to produce as 
much of its own food supply as possible. 

Effort should be made to gather, use, 
and preserve wild fruits and berries. 

Any surplus of food commodities 
should be marketed to supplement the 
total food needs of the Nation. 

Wherever possible camps should ar- 
range with neighboring farms to help 
meet the labor shortage. 

The camp program should be in- 
tegrated with that of the High-School 
Victory Corps wherever possible. Com- 
munity and neighborhood service, first 
aid, physical fitness, and other Victory 
Corps activities are well adapted to camp 
life. 

Camps should be organized and pre- 
pared to aid in the event of forest fires. 
Reforestation should be emphasized. 


Where State and county park systems 
are near, a cooperative plan should be 
set up. Camps should be prepared to 
meet emergencies in case of need for 
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evacuation of people from cities in the 
event of bombing; and should study 
other aspects of civilian defense. 

Camp programs should include 4 
great variety of experiences that will de. 
velop resourcefulness and democrati¢ 
group living. Many of these have a di- 
rect relationship to military need; 
swimming, life-saving, signalling, map 
drawing and reading, use of compass in 
finding one’s way through the woods, 
photography, star study and navigation, 
the art of camouflage, stalking, con- 
structing shelters and living in them, 








mountain climbing, hiking with packs, 
overnight camping, making menus, using 
natural foods found in the woods, cook. 
ing, gathering and cutting wood. I 
is important that youth learn how 
be on their own and to meet adversiti 
safely and happily. 

The Nation is calling for those quali- 
ties of ingenuity, reliability, and co- 
operative teamwork needed to bring vic- 
tory to our cause. Purposeful camping 
under careful guidance is well calculated 
to produce these virtues in our young 
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Colonel Adamson Visits 

Schools THE SECE 
Just recovered from his experience 0 

floating on a raft in the Pacific wit 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, Col. Han 

Christian Adamson of the Army Airp @* D=«® Mr 

Forces, is visiting schools in 15 cities t&® | Thank you 

talk to students and administrators about) “Our Armed 

the high-school’s role in wartime. First-{ been need for 


hand observations give him valuable} 
background for this task. The colonel 
is also conferring with school adminis- 
trators about the Victory Corps and war- 
time programs in the schools. 

Colonel Adamson was released by the 
Army Air Forces, whose Current History 
Unit he heads, to make this tour under 
the sponsorship of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Long an aviation enthusiast, Colonel 
Adamson was Assistant to the Assistant 
Secretary of War for Aviation from 1925 
to 1932. He is also author of the “New 
Horizons” series now in its seventh year 
of broadcast by the Columbia Schoo] c 
the Air of the Americas. i 


Victory Corps Aids 
General 

You and the War.—Office of Civilian 
Defense. Outlines needs, jobs, and train-! 
ing open for civilians on the home front. 
Obtainable from local defense councils, 
Free. 


Sea 

How to Serve Your Country in the 
Waves or Spars.—Revised edition of 
earlier pamphlet. Obtainable from local 
recruiting offices, Free, 
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Victory Corps in the 
Magazines 

New York State Education for May is 
devoted to Schools for Victory. Con- 
taining many examples of students’ 
writing the journal also carries several 
descriptions of school Victory Corps 
activities. 

vc 

“A Hexagon of Hazards—The English 
Teacher in Wartime,” by Max J. Herz- 
berg, president of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, appears in the 
May issue of The English Leaflet. Mr. 
Herzberg refers to English teachers’ co- 
operation with the Victory Corps and 
other Federal wartime projects. 


“A Good Job Well Done”’ 


From the Secretary of the Navy comes 
praise for the recently published Our 
Armed Forces,’ a high-school student’s 
guide to our Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, and the High-School Victory 
Corps. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
Washington 
Aprit 24, 1943. 
My Dear Mr. COMMISSIONER: 


Thank you for sending me a copy of 
“Our Armed Forces.” There has long 


f been need for an accurate and yet inter- 


estingly presented story of the armed 
services, particularly, for use by our 
high-school students. This booklet does 
fill that need in admirable fashion. I 
know that the boys and girls will not 
only profit greatly by studying in it, 
but I feel sure they will truly enjoy their 
work. That our Navy Department could 
cooperate in e preparation of this 
booklet is a source of pride to us. 

The High-School Victory Corps can 
fill a great need during these days of 
terrible strife by giving to our growing 
youth a proper sense of preparation for 
and participation in the war effort. You, 
your colleagues of the Policy Committee, 
and the members of the teaching staffs 
in our high and preparatory schools are 
to be congratulated on a good job well 
done. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK KNOX. 


Dr. JoHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
New Interior Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


1Qur Armed Forces published by the U. 8S. 
Infantry Association in cooperation with the 
U. 8. Office of Education. Available from the 
U. S. Infantry Association, 1115 Seventeenth 
Street, NW., Washington, D. C. Price: 35 


cents; 25 cents in quantities of four or more. 


Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, U. S. Army 
Commander in Europe—in an inter- 
view: 

“War is a business of endurance, and 
the soldier who can outlast his opponent 
will be the one to walk off the battle- 
field, instead of being carried off.” 


Thomas Parran, Surgeon General, U. S. 
Public Health Service—in a letter to 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education: 

“The Public Health Service regards the 
correction of dental defects as an im- 
portant part of public health programs, 
Since the funds available for dental cor- 
rective programs have been very limited 
in the past, the Public Health Service 
has encouraged State health depart- 
ments to start remedial dental programs 
no later than the first grade of school and 
to extend them as far as funds permitted. 

“Sufficient funds were usually not 
available to finance dental corrective 
programs above the elementary school 
level. The findings on examinations for 


What They Say About Physical Fitness 


Selective Service, of course, emphasized 
the inadequacy of previous efforts in 
the dental field. 

“Thus, the Public Health Service feels 
that dental corrective programs for 
youths about to enter industry and the 
armed services are beneficial to the war 
effort, and the States can be assured that 
budgets for this purpose carrying Title 
VI funds will be approved by the Public 
Health Service.” 


Gen. Sir Harold Alexander, British Com- 
manding General in the documentary 
film “Desert Victory.” 

“The physical fitness of an army is 
one of the most important battle-win- 
ning factors in modern war. When two 
fighters meet, it is the men who stick 
it longest who win in the end. 

“This has been proved time and time 
again and applies to all ranks, from gen- 
eral officers to private soldiers. And this 
is the duty of all ranks, whatever their 
job and wherever they be. Fighting fit 
and fit to fight.” 


Supervised Correspondence Study 
And Victory Corps Aims 


It is evident that the war with its 
multiple needs for special training has 
made increased demands upon the high 
schools for instructional services—serv- 
ices which many of them are ill-prepared 
to give. In all the schools it has been a 
growing problem to find skilled staff 
members to carry forward these many 
tasks. Finding time and staff to provide 
intensive and specialized instructional 
services is difficult enough even when 
teachers with a wide variety of training 
backgrounds are available. In the 
smaller schools, where small staffs are 
already teaching many subjects for 
which they have had little or no train- 
ing and where overloading is the rule 
rather than the exception, the problem 
of providing trained teachers for the 
preinduction training for the new serv- 
ices demanded by the war becomes al- 
most insurmountable. 


To Explore Possibilities 


The use of high quality correspond- 
ence courses administered under the 
close supervision of the schools has long 
been advanced as a possible solution. 
This would seem to be an ideal time to 
give such courses a. chance to contribute 


what they can to the war effort. Ac- 
cordingly, the Office of Education is now 
inaugurating a project to explore the 
possibilities of correspondence courses to 
serve High-School Victory Corps objec- 
tives. 

An Advisory Committee of educators 
to give direction to this project has been 
appointed with the following member- 
ship: 

K. O. Broady, director, University of 
Nebraska, Extension Division; Frank W. 
Cyr, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Sidney 
Mitchell, superintendent of schools, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich.; Fred Wilhelms, as- 
sistant director, Consumer Education 
Study, National Educational Association; 
J. S. Noffsinger, director, National Home 
Study Council; W. H. Gaumnitz, senior 
specialist in rural education problems, 
U. S. Office of Education. The last 
named will serve as chairman of the 
Committee, and will give general direc- 
tion to the project. 

The Committee decided at the outset 
to limit the scope of the project to those 
areas which have been definitely identi- 
fied as representing preinduction train- 
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ing needs which the high schools can 
help to meet. In nine such areas detailed 
outlines have already been cooperatively 
developed. These can easily become the 
bases for correspondence courses. In 
some of these fields, pre-flight aviation 
for example, the outlines prepared have 
been available long enough so that cor- 
respondence study centers already have 
been able to build very excellent courses. 
In many of the fields identified, however, 
the courses needed are still to be con- 
structed. 


General Policies 

The Office of Education, with the aid 
of its Advisory Committee, has already 
adopted certain general policies to guide 
the project: 


1. All courses will be built and serv- 
iced by existing correspondence centers. 
2. Outlines to suggest the content of 
all courses will be prepared jointly by 





the representatives of the armed forces 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 

3. With the view to insuring the high- 
est quality of correspondence instruction, 
careful guides for the construction and 
revision of courses are to be formulated 
and placed in the hands of all centers 
which will cooperate in serving the needs 
of the high schools. 

4. Reliable information is to be pub- 
lished from time to time on the develop- 
ment of the project, on the fields in 
which high quality courses are available 
by correspondence and the centers pre- 
pared to supply them, on the purchase 
price of the services provided, and many 
other facts essential to schools which 
will wish to use such courses. 

An effort will be made to have the 
necessary information in the hands of 
the high-school principals in time to help 
them make their plans prior to the open- 
ing of the coming school year. 


Communication Arts In the 
High-School Victory Corps 


. “Though no mention of music was 
made in Victory Corps Pamphlet No. 1 
issued by the U. S. Office of xiducation, I 
found that a music group could be or- 
ganized in the Community Service Divi- 
sion of the Victory Corps,” writes Elmer 
C. Ojala, director of Music in the Romeo 
public schools (Romeo, Mich.). Recom- 
mending that a Victory Corps band be a 
part of every Victory Corps unit, Mr. 
Ojala describes his band as a unit of 
16 players of basic instruments who ful- 
fill the requirements for membership in 
the Community Service Division and per- 
form special services by playing at in- 


duction “send-offs,” stamp and bond 
sales, patriotic rallies, dedications, and 
assemblies. 


vc 


Printing teachers can help the Vic- 
tory Corps, too. A suggestion has come 
that printing teachers sponsor essay con- 
tests with the cooperation of English 
teachers. Topics for the contests should 
be war-timely. When the best essays 
are chosen by a committee of students, 
they might be printed by the printing 
department for distribution to the entire 
school. 


High-School War Art Exhibition Opens 


Davis and Studebaker Comment 


“High-school art is ‘in the war’, doing 
its utmost to help arouse and inform our 
youth as to their part in winning vic- 
tory,” said the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education in a statement issued in con- 
nection with the opening of the National 
Exhibition of High-School War Art. 
The Exhibition, sponsored by the Li- 
brary of Congress, the Office of War In- 
formation, and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, is being held during the last 2 weeks 
of June at the Library. 

Elmer Davis, Director of the Office of 
War Information, in referring to the 
war contribution made by high-school 
artists and teachers, declared, “This con- 
tribution is all the more significant be- 
cause it represents the voluntary expres- 
sion of young men and women in a dem- 


ocratic society that is fighting for free- 
dom of expression.” 

The National Exhibition of High- 
School War Art was planned to give rep- 
resentation to the work done by students 
in all States. Material was selected 
through juries appointed by the four 
regional Arts Associations: Pacific, 
Western, Southeastern, and Eastern, 
and the Art Department of the National 
Education Association and the Commit- 
tee on Art in American Education and 
Society. 

Dr. Studebaker, in his statement, 
pointed out that “Many teachers have 
seen an opportunity to make their art 
courses tie closely into the war informa- 
tion needs of other subjects. In this 
way, art education is proving its intrin- 


—— 
>. 


sic value to the war, Undoubtedly, high- 
school artists will continue to do an in. 
creasingly effective war job, especially 
in those schools where art services the 
Victory Corps. I believe we can be proud 
of the wartime expressions of our youth. 
ful school artists.” 

One of the major war themes of the 
National Exhibition is under the head- 
ing of the High-School Victory Corps, 
Other themes are: The United Nations, 
the Nature of the Enemy, Why We Fight, 
War on the Home Front. Work repre- 
sented is in the various graphic media, 
including posters, paintings, prints, pho- 
tographs, and the like. 

The Exhibition was conceived as a 
demonstration of the usefulness of the 
arts aS a war weapon, and as an en- 
couragement of continued free artistic 
expression among a generation which 
will make a major contribution to the 
post-war world. The,Office of War In- 
formation called attention to the fact 
that the Exhibition itself stands in 
marked contrast to the fascist approach 
to education, as indicated in a recent 
Nazi decree abolishing all art courses 
from the universities on the grounds that 
they had no right to existence in war- 
time. 
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‘““Music for Victory” 
in California 


_ 


California’s music students are doing] 
their share for Victory, as a report on 
Music Education in Wartime High- 
School Victory Corps Activities from 
Vincent A. Hiden, newly elected presi- 
dent of the California-Western Music 
Educators’ Conference, demonstrates, 
The following brief excerpts from the 
report give an idea of the variety of 
activities under way: 

“TAMALPIAS UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
played for the two war bond sales con- 
certs... The Band Club of WASH- 
INGTON UNION HIGH SCHOOL near 
Fresno is in charge of stamp sales of t. 
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school for the entire year... The rur 
school students of Solano County ha 
memorized enough community songs 
keep themselves and their parents sing forces vee 
ing for one hour, whether in light o ville travels te 
black-out... BALBOA HIGH SCHOOL “!#! holidays 
in San Francisco learns two songs every the contribu 
week in assemblies under student lead- and soloists o 
ership... SUTTER JUNIOR HIGH °°"Valescent 
SCHOOL in Sacramento has a new pa- man... Ti 
triotic theme each month, such as J Am ™Unity-servic 
An American which is developed into a “® in San D 
unit and elaborated upon in 2 weekly as- dir ection . 

semblies with appropriate music... girls are activ 
Again San Jose reports on flag-raising “2™Paign.” 
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whe ceremonies with one morning each week 
ine devoted to the event when the entire 
ally student body assembles outdoors. Oc- 
the casionally soldiers from nearby camps 
oud participate. San Jose’s music super- 
th. § Visor, Eleanor Short, also writes “We are 
a regular concert bureau for music for 
the Red Cross drives, war chests, commu- 
nity meetings, etc.” 
ad- 
rps, 
ons, | Helped Red Cross 
ght,§’ A high-school banc concert in Selma 
pre-@ netted over $400 for the recent Red 
dia, Cross drive ... Bond House in Persh- 
ho-# ing Square in the heart of Los Angeles 
and Victory Stand in the downtown 
is aff area in Long Beach have school music 
the# organizations always on hand to stimu- 
en-§ late bond sales ... TAMALPIAS HIGH 
istic} SCHOOL band played for the launching 
hich} of the marine ship Peter Donahue... 
_ the} The band and troubadours of STOCK- 
-In-| TON HIGH SCHOOL give regular pro- 
fact} grams at two shipyards... JORDAN 
s in} HIGH SCHOOL in Long Beach sends its 
oach} band to play regularly at Douglas Air- 
scent} craft, and Eureka’s band recently played 
urses}| for the launching of a drydock and for 
that] the “E” award to a construction com- 
war-] pany. 
Active Everywhere 
“Radio Goes to School” is an interest- 
ing project of the music department of 
Sacramento with students from all seg- 
doing ments of the school system participating. 
rt on These programs have acquainted the 
High- community with the many activities the 
from chools are carrying on as well as giving 
presi- ut important information. Titles of 
Music (S°™e of these radio programs have been 
rates. American Heritage and Song, Acquaint- 
a the fence with our Armed Forces through the 
ty of Use of their Songs, Stories of History 
through Song. On April 14, Pan Amer- 
3O0L can Day, the Sacramento Faculty Cho- 
rus presented a half hour program of 
. ‘aaa tin American music... Stockton, 
“hen alif.. has a regular arrangement with 


he local U. S. O. whereby high-school 
band and orchestra trios, troubadour 
choirs, string quartets, and brass en- 
sembles play for the men in the armed 
forces ... The girl’s choir of Watson- 
ville travels to Fort Ord Hospital on spe- 
cial holidays ... Classics to jazz are 
the contributions the band, orchestra, 
and soloists of Martinez make to the 750 
, convalescent soldiers at Camp Stone- 
/man... There is a 127-piece com- 
1 Am munity-service men’s symphony orches- 
in tra in San Diego under Nino Marcelli’s 
ely ag-\ Uirection vs Everywhere, boys _ and 
i girls are active in their Music for Victory 
raising campaign.” 
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Spoken at the Memorial Day Assembly held at Montclair High School, Montclair, N. J. 


We seniors in Montclair High School dedicate 
ourselves to making the future better for 
the whole world. 


In this dedication we remember the dead and 
think of the living. 


The dead have died for something we must 
make worth dying for. 

They died for life. 

Men now are dying for life. 

Death is a big price to pay that other men 
may live. 

But death itself dies when life goes on. 

One life touches another. 

What Briggs Adams died for in 1918 Morris 
Mitchell died for in 1942. 

What you and I do links us with them. 


We have our part in a big plan. 
All that is past belongs to the future. 
We, too, are ready. 


We have been educated for peace. 

We thought peace was our possession. 

Now we know we must fight for that peace. 

The same qualities must win the war and hold 
the peace. 

You and I must have courage and faith, 

Endurance in sacrifice, 

Determination to have all men free. 


This war is every man’s war, 
The peace must be every man’s peace, 


We must fight, not hating other men, 
But hating in us all the possibilities of hate 
and cruelty. 


We feel the war running through our hearts— 
Disaster, destruction, and pain, 

Terror and weariness and courage. 

Marching in China 

Marching in Russia 
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Defiance of evil in Norway 

Moving lines in England 

Rising lines in France 

The great ships move over the waters. 
The air is alive with wings. 


When the war is over, there must be no pas- 
sive, bewildered, peace, 
No vain glory. 


Selfishness, greed for petty power, 
Bitterness and hate, are links in the chain 
Which hold men prisoners 

Behind the walls of self, 

Shackle-bound in darkness. 


This war is every man’s war. 
The peace must be every man’s peace. 


After victory you and I must go on fighting to 
blot out prejudice and misunderstanding. 
We must set a high value upon life that men 
have died to save. 

Real life knows no differences in class, in race, 
in religion. 

We must make our small contribution to uni- 
versal brotherhood. 


Here in Montclair High School 

We have lived together. 

We are Russians, Germans, Jews, Italians, 
Negroes, Greeks— 

This is common ground. 


We are @merica—We are a world. 
We will fight. 
We will die. 
We will live 
That all may live. 


So much to strive for 
So far to go. 
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Training Medical Technicians 


For the Army 


“Of all Navy and Marine casualties, 
only 2.6 percent died of wounds. Fifty- 
three percent went back to duty, 43.5 
percent still are under treatment, and 
nine-tenths of 1 percent were invalided 
from the service.” OWI press release, 
May 19, 1943. 


Undoubtedly the high percentage of 
Navy and Marine recoveries is due in 
large measure to the care given the men. 
Though it has not yet been possible to 
compile statistics on Army casualties, the 
training of large numbers of medical 
technicians augurs well for keeping the 
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casualty-death figures low, and reveals 
the importance of having large numbers 
of trained men in this field. 

The need for medical technicians is 
developed and described in the accom- 
panying article. Materials that fit this 
story on the high-school level will be 
found in the forthcoming High-School 
Victory Corps manual, Physical Fitness 
Through Health Education. 

Embarking on an expanded policy of 
technical training for enlisted men of 
the Army, the Surgeon General’s Office 
has recently called on three civilian hos- 
pitals in Washington to assist in ad- 
vanced teaching. Emergency, Provi- 
dence, and Gallinger Municipal Hospitals 
have accepted soldiers of tAe Medical 
Department for work in the wards and 
operating rooms further to equip them 
for their future posts in caring for the 


sick and wounded of the far-flung fight-~ 


ing forces of the Nation. 

As hospital after hospital is being or- 
ganized to be sent with United States 
troops in order to assure continued 
health and immediate skilled care in 
case of illness or injury, increasing num- 
bers of highly proficient enlisted men are 
being trained in medical and surgical 
procedures. They are then available as 
male nurses and assistants to doctors, in 
giving first aid and initial definitive 
treatment to casualties. 


Mutual Army-Civilian Begefits 


Mutual benefit is obtained through 
this relationship between Army training 
schools and civilian hospitals. A consid- 
erable number of registered nurses have 
entered the services; and civilian aides 
have entered war industries. As e. result 
there has been a tremendous shortage of 
nursing personnel particularly in rapidly 
growing war centers, such as Washing- 
ton. This new plan will help in alleviat- 
ing this condition and at the same time 
aid in teaching the Medical Department 
soldier life-saving nursing procedures. 

These men have had their basic train- 
ing at Camp Pickett, Va., and then were 
carefully chosen to come to Washington 
for technical training at the Army Med- 
ical Center. They receive 2 months of 
intensive training in the Medical and 
Surgical Sections of the School for Med- 
ical Department Technicians at the 
Army Medical School. In the first month 
of this course, the embryo technicians 
receive comprehensive lecture, demon- 
stration, and practical sessions, which 
occupy their 8 hours a day. Intensive 
instruction is given them, under the 
guidance of a teaching staff composed of 
experienced medical officers and nurses. 


The subjects studied include anatomy, 
operating room technique, nursing, hy- 
giene and sanitation, first aid and minor 
surgery, property and supply, ward man- 
agement, and medical service in the field. 
Many training aids and demonstrations 
are employed. 

Students who successfully complete 
their first month are well indoctrinated 
with basic medical and surgical princi- 
ples. Those who fall by the wayside are 
relieved from further training and trans- 
ferred to various medical installations 
as nonspecialists. The remaining as- 
pirants are then sent into the wards and 
operating rooms of Walter Reed Gen- 
eral Hospital for application of the pro- 
cedures they have learned. For 2 months 
they assist nurses, observe procedures, 
and attend lectures and seminar dis- 
cussions. -Each man is assigned indi- 
vidual cases for study and must turn in 
the results of his own work for grading. 


Advanced Training 


Then under this new plan, the men are 
sent out to the various civilian hospitals 
for advanced work in specialized ‘fields. 
At Gallinger Municipal Hospital under 
the tutelage of Dr. Edgar A. Bocock, 
superintendent, they assist in the care of 
the mentally ill and contagious disease 
cases. With a large variety of cases, 
available at this institution, an unex- 
celled opportunity is afforded the stu- 
dent. Dr. Joseph L. Gilbert, Chief of 
the Psychiatric Service, has outlined a 
comprehensive training program for the 
students in his department, as has Dr. 
Lovis K. Sweet, Chief of the Contagious 
Disease section. At Providence Hospital, 
Sister Rosa, superintendent, and Sister 
Rita, directress of nurses, have under- 
taken the task of training the soldiers in 
the care of medical, surgical, and eye, 
ear, nose and throat conditions. The 
students assist interns in the treatment 
of cases brought into the emergency 
rooms of the hospital and in the clinic. 
The men are quartered and fed at this 
institution and facilities for recreation 
have been placed at their disposal. 

With its large turnover of patients and 
many emergency cases, the Emergency 
Hospital staff gives the soldier an oppor- 
tunity to see conditions similar to those 
found on the field of battle. Gunshot, 
stabbing, and automobile casualties are 
seen here and afford opportunity for 
study and practical training. Many 
fracture cases are treated at Emergency 
Hospital, affording opportunity for ob- 
servation of first-aid care as well as de- 
finitive treatments. In addition, the 
soldier-technicians accompany ambu- 





lance surgeons on their emergency calls. 
In the operating room the men learn 
sterile techniques and the care of sup- 
plies. James G. Capossela, superintend- 
ent, has made provision for feeding and 
housing the students, who work both 
night and day assignments of 12 hours. 
Hetty Shearman, directress of nurses, is 
in charge of the training program, which 
consists of rotation of assignments in the 
various departments of the hospital. 

The soldier-trainees are sent for defi- 
nite periods in the three hospitals for 
specialty assignments during the last 3 
months of the course. At the end of 6 
months, 3 months at the Army Medical 
School and Walter Reed General Hos- 
pital, and the last 3 months at the 
civilian hospital, the men are certified 
to the Surgeon General as available for 
assignment as male nurses in field hos- 
pitals of the Army. As highly trained as 
this Civilian-Army cooperation can make 
them in the short period, these soldiers 
are sent to stations where their abilities 
will be of inestimable value to the fight- 
ing forces. 


RIDING BICYCLES 
SAFELY 


School pupils in all sections of the 
country who can show a need for bicycles 
for transportation to and from school 
are eligible for purchase of them, ac- 
cording to announcement by the Office 
of Price Administration. 

With an increasing number of school 
children using bicycles, safety measures 
are becoming even more important. The 
following Rules of a Good Bicycle Rider 
published by the Bicycle Institute of 
America, Inc. may help school children 
to ride safely: 

1. To obey all traffic regulations such 
as red and green lights, one-way 
streets, stop signs, and hand sig- 
nals. 

2. To ride in a straight line. 


3. To have a white light on front and 


a danger signal on rear for night- 
riding. 

4. To have a Satisfactory signal device 

to warn of approach. 

5. To give pedestrians the right-of- 

way. 

6. To look out for cars at crossings and 
parking places, and for the open- 
ing of auto doors on traffic side. 

. Not to hitch on vehicles. 

8. Not to carry another person or ride 
double, 
9. To keep bicycle in good condition. 

10. To ride carefully and be considerate 

of others. 
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Progress of Vocational 
Education Program 


States Overmatch Federal Grants 


The following summary of federally 
aided vocational education based upon 
the complete reports from the States 
jor the fiscal year 1942 was prepared by 
C. M. Arthur, research specialist in vo- 
cational education, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation: 

Total enrollments in the regular fed- 
erally aided vocational schools and 
classes for the year were 2,629,737 as 
compared with 2,434,641 for the pre- 
vious year. Of the total number reached 
in the regular vocational education pro- 
gram, 610,050 were enrolled in vocational 
agriculture classes; 850,597 in trade and 
industrial classes; 954,041 in home eco- 
nomics classes; and 215,049 in distribu- 
tive education classes. 

Actual expenditures for this program 
were approximately 59 million dollars, of 
which abcut 21 million dollars were Fed- 
eral funds and 38 million dollars were 
State and local moneys. The States as 
a whole contributed $1.84 of State and 
local money for every dollar of Federal 
money expended for the fiscal year. 
This amount was exceeded, moreover, in 
State contributions in specific fields of 
vocational education. In the field of 
trade and industrial education, for in- 
stance, the States contributed $2.27 for 
every dollar of Federal funds, 


Agricultural Education 

So difficult has it been in many States 
to find teachers, particularly to replace 
those who have resigned, that a number 
of vocational agriculture departments in 
rural schools were dropped during the 
year, according to the reports. The 
turnover of vocational agriculture teach- 


ers for the year was 32.6 percent as com-, 


pared with 20.6 percent in 1941. 


Course Changes 

Special attention was given in all-day, 
part-time, and evening classes in voca- 
tional agriculture to problems involved 
in attaining production goals for farm 
products advocated by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Continued emphasis was given during 
the year, also, to courses in mechanics 
for out-of-school rural and urban 
youth—designed to provide instruction 
in the production of farm commodities 
and in the repair, operation, and con- 
struction of farm machinery and equip- 
ment needed in connection with the Gov- 


ernment’s food production goals. Su- 
pervised farm practice programs of all- 
day vocational agriculture students have 
been formulated with a view to meeting 
war food production requirements. 


Teacher Training 

To make the teacher-training pro- 
gram as effective as possible, student 
trainees were sent in pairs to act as sub- 
stitute teachers in schools whose regular 
teachers had left for the armed services, 
and teacher trainers were asked to take 
over the activities of critic teachers 
where possible. Accelerated programs 
were adopted. 

Increased emphasis was placed upon 
part-time and evening school work for 
out-of-school groups, upon instruction in 
farm mechanics, and upon various teach- 
ing demonstrations. Short, intensive 
courses for inservice teachers were con- 
ducted to prepare them for more effective 
work in connection with the war pro- 
duction program. 

Following a practice developed a num- 
ber of years ago, local departments of 
vocational agriculture and of home eco- 
nomics in many States conducted joint 
programs of instruction during the vear. 


Advisory Committees 


The war has served to focus increased 
attention upon the value of maintaining 
State and local advisory committees to 
assist in planning and carrying on voca- 
tional agriculture instruction that will 
fit in with the war effort. These com- 
mittees are composed of farmers, busi- 
nessmen, representatives of farm and 
civic organizations, and similar groups. 


Placement of Graduates 


In the past, vocational agriculture de- 
partments have made a point of assist- 
ing their graduates in securing employ- 
ment and in becoming established, where 
possible, on farms of their own. The 
demand on the part of former students 
for assistance in getting placed on farms 
was more pronounced than in the past. 
In some States teachers made placement 
surveys and assisted landowners and 
farmers in finding needed tenants and 
farm help. 


National Student Organizations 


The Future Farmers of America, na- 
tional organization of boys studying vo- 
cational agriculture in public secondary 





WAR PRODUCTION TRAINING 


Various issues of EDUCATION FoR VIC- 
ToRY during the past year have reviewed 
the month-to-month progress of the 
emergency federally financed program 
of vocational education organized in 
1940 to train workers for war produc- 
tion industries. That intensive pro- 
gram is not included in this article, ex- 
cept to say in passing that during the 
fiscal year 2,383,453 persons were en- 
rolled in the supplementary and pre- 
employment classes and classes for out- 
of-school rural and nonrural youth, 
carried on under the war production 
training program. 





schools, continued to advance, both in 
membership and scope of activities. The 
total active membership for the year 
was 245,800 in 7,500 local chapters oper- 
ating in 47 States, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. Already engaged in various lines 
of defense work prior to December 7, 
1941, the F. F. A. membership rendered 
quick and effective service in connection 
with the all-out war effort. Programs 
of F. F. A. work—local, State, and na- 
tional—were adapted to the times and 
conditions. 

Active membership of the New Farm- 
ers of America—national organization 
of Negro students of vocational agricul- 
ture—made forward strides during the 
year and played a prominent part in 
wartime activities of different kinds, 
The present membership totals approxi- 
mately 23,500. 


Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation 

New all-day training centers in trade 
and industrial education. were estab- 
lished during the year in many States. 
Several States reported the opening of 
new part-time training centers and the 
addition of new equipment in other cen- 
ters. Several States also approved addi- 
tional centers to be opened as rapidly 
as possible. 

A number of States reported the estab- 
lishment of new courses in existing 
training centers, including classes for 
apprentices in printing, radio, barbering, 
machine shop, metal trades, and indus- 
trial leadership. 


Program of Teacher Training 

In an effort to improve their teacher- 
training programs, State teacher-train- 
ing staffs have conducted classes in 
methods of teaching apprentices and 
revised outlines of instruction and de- 
veloped instruction in trade theory and 
related subject courses. 
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They have conducted short, intensive 
courses on the techniques of teaching 
and school management; teacher forums 
in the history and objectives of trade and 
industrial education and in the current 
problems in this field of training; and 
courses to fit teachers of war production 
training classes to qualify as teachers in 
the regular vocational education pro- 
gram.’ They have increased the number 
of teacher-training extension centers; 
conducted summer training conferences; 
expanded itinerant teacher-training 
programs on a large scale; stiffened re- 
quirements governing professional im- 
provement training for teachers in serv- 
ice; and provided instruction in methods 
of organizing trade and industrial train- 
ing on the short-unit basis. 


Committees Active 

The general attitude of State boards 
for vocational education toward the 
practice of appointing representative ad- 
visory and craft committees to assist in 
planning and carrying on programs of 
trade and industrial educatior is re- 
fiected in the statement in one State re- 
port that: “In past years advisory com- 
mittees were a requirement for all trade 
and industrial education programs, but 
their use has proved so effective that 
they are now continued on merit alone.” 


Apprentice Training 

In spite of the fact that jobs for in- 
dividual workers have been broken down 
into single-skill or operative jobs, the 
demand for training for apprentices has 
continued to increase. Apprenticeship 
training expanded particularly in the 
long-established industries that are in- 
terested in upgrading their apprentice- 
ship programs. Many States are financ- 
ing apprentice-training programs from 
Federal funds provided for the regular 
vocational education program. 


Other Developments 

As examples of pertinent develop- 
ments in the field of trade and industrial 
education during the year, the follow- 
ing may be cited: The increased use of 
itinerant teacher trainers and foreman 
trainers in in-plant training; expansion 
of training for food processing, packing 
and refrigeration occupations; additional 
demands for training for auxiliary po- 
lice and fire services, municipal asses- 
sors, school board secretaries, and in- 
spectors in various fields; and the in- 
crease in the number of publications— 
news letters and journals, bulletins, and 
other material—issued for the purpose 
of disseminating information and facts 
helpful for supervisors, coordinators, 
teacher trainers, and teachers of trade 
and industrial education. 





Home Economics Education 


Programs of training in home eco- 
nomics carried on during the year in- 
cluded courses in nutrition; care of chil- 
dren of working mothers; home nursing; 
consumer education; and home manage- 
ment for women who are confronted 
with management problems, particularly 
in performing the dual job of home. 
making and wage earning. 

Nutrition courses in one State were 
organized to prepare elementary school 
teachers to offer effective nutrition in- 
struction to their pupils. In another 
State, the department of education, the 
department of health, and the Red Cross 
cooperated in promoting refresher 
courses in nutrition and in other nutri- 
tion projects in the State. In addition, 
State and district supervisors of home 
economics education are serving on 
State nutrition committees, which in 
each instance are emphasizing the need 
for farm and small town families to pro- 
duce and conserve their own food supply. 

Some States offered training to high- 
school students in the :are of children 
and some States emphasized training to 
prepare girls to care for younger chil- 
dren in their own homes and in the 
homes of neighbors. 

Home economics students are receiving 
instruction in home care of the sick and 
first aid. In an effort to reach as many 
persons as possible, home economics 
teachers are also offering first-aid 
courses to students enrolled in courses 
other than home economics, and to 
adults. 

The wartime aspect of home economics 
education is reflected in the activities 
carried on by homemaking teachers, in 
cooperation with various governmental 
and other agencies. 


Training of Teachers 


Preservice training for - prospective 
home economics teachers in teacher- 


training institutions is arranged to give , 


student teachers actual experience in 
community activities and in working with 
pupils on home projects comparable to 
those on which they will have to provide 
guidance as full-time teachers upon com- 
pletion of their training work. In many 
States, also, student home economics 
teachers are given experience ‘n working 
with vocational agriculture teachers in 
joint home economics and agriculture 
programs for high-school students. 
Inservice training of homemaking 
teachers was carried on through summer 
conferences or workshops for teachers in 
75 percent of the States. These confer- 
ences stressed the adjustment of home 
economics teaching to meet wartime 





problems of pupils and their parents, 
Teacher-training courses included in- 
struction in such fields as nutrition and 
consumer education problems, guidance 
of home economics pupils, home experi- 
ence for pupils, first aid and home care 
of the sick, methods of teaching adults, 
methods of evaluating instruZtion, and 
improvement in home economics educa- 
tion departments. Refresher course~ in 
nutrition, child care, and consumer edu- 
cation were carried on in a number of 
States. 


Factors Affecting Program 

Among the factors that served to make 
homemaking education programs in the 
States more effective during the year 
were: (1) the increased emphasis placed 
upon home experiences as a sup- 
plement to classroom teaching; (2) ex- 
tension of the policy under which teach- 
ers and pupils plan homemaking courses 
and projects to suit the individual needs 
of pupils; and (3) the increased tendency 
on the part of teachers to evaluate their 
home economics education courses in 
terms of changed behavior on the part 
of pupils completing these courses and 
of increased skills developed by pupils. 


Business Education 


Distributive education programs were 
in operation in 46 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico during the 
year. The war interfered with plans to 
establish a distributive education pro- 
gram in Hawaii. 

Thirty-four States now employ full- 
time qualified supervisors of distributive 
education. In five States, supervisors 
are employed to direct both the clerical 
and distributive phases of business edu- 
cation. 


Wartime Programs 

To meet the need for new storework- 
ers to replace those drafted into the 
armed services or entering employment 
in war industries, many States organized 
preemployment replacement - training 
programs in centers in which the short- 
age of workers was acute. 

Four specific wartime training pro- 
grams in distributive education are now 
in operation in a large number of States, 
as follows: 

Program A, which calls for wartime 
emergency training for new storework- 
ers, in an effort to provide at least 
partially trained workers to replace the 
large number of persons formerly em- 
ployed in retail stores who have entered 
military service or employment in war 
production industries. 

Program B, organized to provide spe- 
cial courses for experienced salesper- 
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sons to familiarize them with the war 
regulations affecting the sale of goods 
md the adjustments the retailer must 
e in order to serve the customer 
telligently under wartime conditions. 
Program C, which provides for war- 
ime business clinics for owners and 
nanagers of distributive businesses, in 
hich they are given instruction on the 
aws, regulations, orders, and controls 
nder which retail businesses must op- 
ate during the war. 
Program D, under which training is 
rovided for store supervisors and de- 
artment heads to assist them in con- 
cting intensive induction and on-the- 
ob training of the large number of per- 
ons who are entering employment in 
ail establishments as replacements 
or experienced salespersons; as well as 
raining designed to acquaint experi- 
miced salespersons with wartime regu- 
tions affecting retailers. 


frends and Developments 

Among the trends and developments 
In distributive education reported by 
he States are: 

1. The tendency to modify and to re- 
rganize the instructional content of 
jourses to include subject matter bear- 
g upon the problems and needs of re- 
il businesses growing out of war con- 
itions. 

2. The extension of the program to 
nclude a greater proportion of small 
ties and towns. 

3. The increased attention to courses 
or employees of small stores. 

4. The increase in the number of part- 
ime classes for store employees during 

Store hours. 

5. The tendency to provide summer 

rofessional courses for teachers, coordi- 
hators, directors, and supervisors of dis- 
ributive education. 

6. The increase in the number of tech- 
cal courses in marketiag, advertising, 
wedits and collections, and similar sub- 
ects. 

7. The tendency to provide coopera- 
ive part-time distributive education 
ograms in junior colleges. 

8. The increase in the number of States 

ploying itinerant teachers as well as 
the number of such teachers that are 
ing used on a full-time basis. 

9. The tendency in connection with 
operative part-time programs to make 
more homogeneous grouping of stu- 
nts in cooperative classes, placing de- 

artment store employees, for instance, 
one group and grocery store employees 
another. 


)ecupational 

ind Guidance 
|When the United States entered the 
ar, State guidance services turned their 
jtention mainly to plans for providing 
tcupational information and counseling 
ir high-school students who are likely 
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to be called upon for military or civilian 
war service. 

Based upon experience gained during 
the fiscal year 1942, State supervisors of 
occupational information and guidance 
have developed plans for emergency 
State training programs for wartime 
counselors as well as procedures and 
techniques that may be used to advan- 
tage in the effort to assist young persons 
now in schools to play their part in 
military and civilian services incident to 
the war. 





With the realization that individual 
counseling is the nucleus of an efficient 
guidance program, State occupational 
information and guidance supervisors 
have stressed the necessity of establish- 
ing organized programs of guidance in 
the public schools, in charge of specially 
prepared teachers and counselors. 

To offset the lack of travel funds avail- 
able to State supervisors of occupational 
information and guidance during the 
year, arrangements were made in some 
States for demonstration centers. 





GRAPHIC COMPARISON OF SHIFTS IN EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS FOR YEARS, 1940-1943 
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135,600,000 


Total Population 131,700,000 ene 
JC. WRIGHT, Asst. Commissionae 
for Vocational Education 
US. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Dislocation of Workers 


The accompanying graph showing preliminary estimates of shifts or dislocations 
in employment status of the oo caused by the war effort over a 3-year 
period, April 1940 to April 1943, is taken from Vocational Division Leaflet No. 12 
entitled ‘‘Vocational Training Problems When the War Ends.’’ 

The leaflet was prepared by J. C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education, U. 8. Office of Education. Copies may be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. Price 10 cents. 
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Surveys and Studies 

Information obtained in occupational 
surveys in different communities pro- 
vided basic material for use in guidance 
activities, and brought the value of guid- 
ance services to the attention of em- 
ployers. "An occupational survey of eight 
communities was made in Vermont, and 
the results were incorporated in a man- 
ual which shows how pupils may adjust 
themselves better to present world con- 
ditions. 

A number of questionnaire studies 
were made for the purpose of securing 
information concerning the guidance 
practices followed in high schools. Such 
a survey made in North Carolina in 





1941-42, in which returns were received 
from 927 high schools, showed that 59 
percent of these schools used cumulative 
records on students, beginning with 
their enrollment and continuing after 
their graduation; 28 percent used 
achievement tests; 38 percent kept oc- 
occupational information on file; 15 per- 
cent offered occupations courses; 55 per- 
cent provided individual student coun- 
seling; 43 percent attempted to place 
their students in jobs; and 38 percent 
attempted to follow up their students 
after they had been placed. The school 
principal was in charge of guidance in 
265 schools, and other persons served as 
counselors in 120 schools. 





‘) Libraries and the War 





Librarians Prepare Abstracts 

The Subcommittee on Cooperative In- 
dustrial Conservation Abstracts for the 
War Production Board represents a proj- 
ect in which a selected group of librar- 
ians is preparing current abstracts of 
articles on salvage, substitution, specifi- 
cations, and simplification. According 
to a recent announcement from the War 
Activities Committee of the Special Li- 
braries Association, the abstracts, with 
the name of the contributing library, are 
entered on cards which are later filed 
by subject in the Conservation Division 
of the War Production Board. 

A duplicate of this master file is main- 
tained in the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement Library. This committee of 
special librarians supplied bibliogra- 
phies for the Salvage Manual recently 
prepared by the Salvage Division of the 
War Production Board. 


Freparing Soldiers for Place- 
ment Tests 


The Library of Georgetown University 
is taking part in the program for Spe- 
cialized Training, Assignment and Re- 
classification recently assigned to the 
university, according to the War Activi- 
ties Committee of the Special Libraries 
Association. Assisting in preparing sol- 
diers for college placement tests, the li- 
brary gives the equivalent of freshman 
orientation to each echelon, extends 
comparable loan and reference services, 
and has arranged with the adjutant to 
have each soldier, before leaving the 
campus, present a certificate indicating 
a clear library record. Soldiers have 
shown much interest in using the library 
to prepare for tests, to read about the 


college to which they expect assignment, 
and to borrow materials for recreation 
and informational reading. 


Eooks for Cther Americas 


A limited number of libraries in each 
of the other American republics receive 
United States books and periodicals as 
gifts under a program of the American 
Library Association conducted in coop- 
eration with the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. The program resulted 
from a demand for such material, which 
appears relatively difficult and expen- 
sive to obtain in Latin America. 

Each library receiving an allotment 
of money may request the purchase of 
titles in English by United States au- 
thors, as well as subscriptions to popular 
and learned United States periodicals. 
Three aids suggestive for book selection 
are available to a library, and special 
subject lists are prepared by the Project 
Office upon its request. The Library of 
Congress will give sets of available 
printed catalog cards for books ordered 
if a library so desires. 


Aeronautics Bibliography 


The Special Libraries Association has 
just issued Aeronautical Reference Li- 
brary, a basic list of approximately 800 
titles in the field of aeronautics. The 
bibliography, which is the result of the 
cooperative efforts of 18 library special- 
ists, is designed to aid both specialized 
technical libraries and also public, col- 
lege, and school libraries which have 
technical collections. It is available in 
printed form at $1.10 including postage 
from the Special Libraries Association, 
31 East Tenth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Professional Book Circulation 
The Virginia State Board of 
tion has arranged with five State te 
ers colleges, the College of William. 
Mary, the University of Virginia, @ 
Virginia State College, for the libr 
to lend professional books to teach 
for use in local professional study p 
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grams. According to a _ recent Puebla, MV 
nouncement by the director of sch The Sam 
libraries and textbooks, the State Boamihas made p 






of Education library has donated to eag@i University « 
of the colleges mentioned about 300 yo—in the City 
umes selected from professional bo@jrangements 
lists issued by the department, yeek courst 
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South Dakota Legislature voted to iMsicso in the 







crease the annual appropriation of tiiyexico, the 
Free Library Commission from $127%pja Credit 
to $16,450 according to a recent stal@yniversity « 
ment in the South Dakota Library Bit, other co 
letin. Other legislation provided thagpanish co 


one member of the Commission be nottiifteach the c 
nated by the State Federation of Homfpocsiple wi 
Extension Clubs for appointment by tht, facilitat 
Governor, and that the functions of thlsyace and 
State library be transierred to the Com§socig) life ; 
mission, the director of the Commissio 

assuming the former duties of Staf¥Pan An 


librarian, 

The foll 
School Librories Aid Schools ¢mer study 
Nursing Pan Amer 


Through the efforts of the scha4olph Stre 
nurse, an exhibit of dolls dressed in t] SEMINAR ID 


official uniforms of the five branches = ~~ 
war nursing—Army, Air, Navy, R lectures, 


Cross, and Red Cross Student Nw) felg trir 
Reserve—were displayed in the Mant 
Training High School Library, Indi¢ sy aay 
apolis, Ind. and Spa 
The dolls were dressed by a Red Cr¢ pniversirts 
Student Nurse Reserve of the Method; Miguel c 
Hospital of Indianapolis. Accompan 1. In E 
ing this display were vocationa] pan UNIVERSIT’ 


phlets, and posters obtained from t} July 5 t 
Division of Public Inquiries, Office  UNIVERSIT 
June 25 


War Information, Washington, D. ¢ 
and the Nursing Information Burea UNIVERSIT’ 


1790 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. odio 
The school nurse holds interviews wi 

: é ELD Cou 

senior girls who have expressed inter Sponsor 

in nursing as a possible profession. Mexico. 

a particular field of nursing, such as pul English 


lic health, hospital, etc., is of special 
terest to a girl, an appointment for a Texas H 
interview is arranged with a nurse why The Te 
has specialized in that particular line, Will cond 
Under the Latin department, an ir in Saltillo 
teresting project was carried on-whic Under th 
stimulated interest in the nursing an Switzer, c 
medical professions. A surgeon, a nurs, Foreign 1 
and a pharmacist, stressing Latin word Members 
common to these professions, were de Women, | 
picted as stepping out of Materia Medic’ imstructo 
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ed to ead University of Puebla, founded in 1587, 
ut 300 vomin the City of Puebla, Mexico, and ar- 
onal bodirangements have been made for a 12- 


yeek course for United States students 
or this summer. 

Many courses are being offered includ- 
ing not only” courses in Spanish but 





Funds 


n of 








ted to also in the history and geography of 
ion of tii vexico, the art and architecture of Pue- 
mm $12.%8bia. Credit from courses taken at the 
ent stal@yniversity of Puebla will be transferable 
rary Bilt) other colleges or universities. In the 
‘ided thignanish courses, native professors will 
1 be nomi teach the classes and the students when 
1 Of Holl possible will live with Mexican families 
ent by thts facilitate their command of the lan- 
ons of th guage and their understanding of the 
the Cont social life and customs of this country. 
0™MmM1Ssi0 
of StafPan American Council 

The following opportunities for sum- 
lhools ¢mer study have been announced by the 


Pan American Council, 84 East Ran- 
he sche dolph Street, Chicago, IIL: 


sed in t] Seminar 1n Mexico. July 3-25. Spon- 
anches sored by Committee on Cultural Rela- 
avy, R tions with Latin America. Program of 
aa lectures, round-table discussions, and 
nt Nui field trips. In English. 


\ 
e Many NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO. June 


, Indié — 39 to August 15. Courses in English 
and Spanish. 

Red Cr¢ Universiry ScHooL or Fine Arts. San 

Method; Miguel de Allende, July 1 to September 


compan) 1. In English. 

nal pan UNIversIry or San Marcos, Lima, Peru. 
from t} July 5 to August 13. 

Office | UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RIco, RIO PIEDRAS. 
n, D. ¢ June 25 to August 13. 

. Burea UNIVERSITY OF HaBANA SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 21 to August 30. In English and 


“ Spanish. 
iews wi “ 


ELD COURSE IN COMPARATIVE EDUCATION. 
1 inter Sponsored by Northwestern University. 
ssion. Merxico. July 19 to August 16. In 
h as pu English. 
—— “ Texas Higher Institutions 
urse why The Texas State College for Women 
ar line, Will conduct its third summer session 


t, an ir in Saltillo, Mexico, July 23 to August 27, 
yn -whic under the direction of Prof. Rebecca 
sing an Switzer, chairman of the Department of 
,a nurs Foreign Language. In addition to staff 
‘in word Members from Texas State College for 
were de Women, there will-be a staff of Mexican 
1 Medic’ instructors directed by Lic, Evelio H. 


Inter-American Educational 


Gonzalez Trevifo. A feature of the ses- 
sion will be a workshop offering mate- 
rials and projects for teaching Spanish 
in elementary grades, directed by Mexi- 
can teachers. 

The University of Texas also will offer 
courses this summer at the University 
of Mexico, Mexico, D. F. This program 
is sponsored by the Institute of Latin- 
American Studies of the University of 
Texas and has received a grant from the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. University of Texas pro- 
fessors will conduct 8 courses and sem- 
inars with members of the National 
University of Mexico faculty cooperating. 
Classes will be open to qualified students 
from the United States and Mexico, as 
well as from other countries. Full credit 
will be allowed at cooperating universi- 
ties or may be transferred to colleges in 
the United States. Courses will include 
anthropology, art, education, geology, 
government and politics, history, sociol- 
ogy, and Spanish. 


Opportunities for English 


Teachers 


In the other American republics today 
there is extraordinary interest in learn- 
ing the English language and in knowing 
more about the United States as it really 
is, in contrast to the impression Latin 
Americans often receive. To help meet 
the demand for instruction in English 
and at the same time to provide contact 
with life in the United States, numbers 
of requests for North American teachers 
of English are being received from Latin 
America. Most of the opportunities oc- 
cur in connection with cultural insti- 
tutes or universities, although there are 
also occasional requests for teachers in 
secondary schools or for instructors who 
could assist in the national English 
teaching program. 

Recognizing that the lessening of lan- 
guage barriers is one of the most effec- 
tive means of bringing about a perma- 
nent basis for inter-American unity, the 
United States Government has included 
an English teaching program in its cul- 
tural relations activities. 


Professional Requirements 


A candidate for a teaching position in 
this program should possess high profes- 
sional and personal qualifications which 
fit him to serve well both in his capacity 
as English teacher and as unofficial inter- 


preter of our country and way of life. 
The importance of a fluent knowledge of 
Spanish or Portuguese (or French for 
Haiti) can hardly be overemphasized. 

Other professional requirements in- 
clude several years of successful teaching 
experience, a technical knowledge of 
American English grammar, especially 
in its relationship to the patterns, syntax, 
and sounds of the Spanish or Portuguese 
languages, and such understanding of 
the historical and social background of 
the other American republics as is neces- 
sary to facilitate adjustment to the psy- 
chology and customs of the people with 
whom the teacher is to associate. 
Equally important is a basic knowledge of 
the culture, institutions, Government 
services, and mores of the United States, 
so that he may help make this country 
known in its varied aspects to the people 
of the other republics. 


Training Institute for Candidates 


Few candidates, without special train- 
ing, are fully qualified for positions of 
the type described. To meet the neces- 
sity for special training, the University 
of Michigan, assisted by the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, last summer established an Eng- 
lish Language Institute which offered an 
intensive training course of 8 weeks. 
This summer a similar course will be 
offered, with additional opportunity to 
receive training at a fleld laboratory un- 
der the direction of the University of 
Michigan at the Benjamin Franklin 
Library in Mexico City. 

The training school in Michigan will 
be in session for 8 weeks, June 28—August 
20, with a planned enrollment of about 
30 candidates. The Institute in Mexico 
City will be in continuous operation dur- 
ing the year, training candidates in 
groups of six for a 3-month period each. 
Teachers who can meet the foreign lan- 
guage requirements and who have the 
necessary academic background and 
teaching experience may apply for ad- 
mission to the institutes by writing the 
Director, Prof. Charles C. Fries, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Tour of Mexico 


L. A. Woods, State superintendent of 
public instruction in Texas, has sent out 
letters to teachers of elementary and 
high-school Spanish informing them 
that the Texas State Department of Edu- 
cation will sponsor a travel tour to 
Mexico, The purpose of this tour is not 
only to aid teachers in getting first-hand 
knowledge of Spanish but also to pro- 
mote better understanding between Mex- 
ico and the United States, 
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War Facts Schools Should Know 


Some Questions and Answers 


This discussion on the subject “War Facts the Schools Should Know” is taken 
from a recent presentation at Ohio State University by Lloyd E. Blauch, senior 
specialist in higher education, U. S. Office of Education. The questions were sub- 
mitted in advance of the meeting and are published with answers compiled as an 
aid to teachers, supervisors, and educational administrators. 


Has there been any discussion about 
cing school lunchrooms on the same 
is as public eating pl in 

tion with the rationing program, even 
though school lunchrooms have edu- 
cational purposes and responsibilities 
different from such eating places? 

Yes. The entire problem of institu- 

tional child feeding is receiving con- 
siderable attention by the rationing 
authorities. Adjustments are to be made 
according to experience and as informa- 
tion concerning school lunch programs is 
obtained. School lunchrooms are in a 
fairly favorable position to use substi- 
tutes on a nutritional basis because 
many of them are in charge of trained 
nutritionists. And certainly they will be 
expected to do what they can by way of 
cooperating with the rationing program 
and at the same time providing sound 
nutritional diets for the children. 





is the gasoline and rubber situation 
likely to ease or to get tighter? 

The Rubber Director has stated that 
within a year from now we shall be “over 
the hump” if the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram progresses at the speed that is 
anticipated. By that time the problem 
will be solved to the extent that the 
country will have in hand or in sight suf- 
ficient synthetic rubber to keep all ve- 
hicles in operation. There will be suffi- 
cient passenger car tires for people who 
need them. In the meantime, it is re- 
ported, the situation will not worsen. 
There is now on hand enough scrap rub- 
ber to recap adequately the tires in use 
if maximum driving precautions. are 
used. 


What are: the prospects that the Army 
will enter upon a program of enlisting 
17-year-olds? 

The Army now enlists 17-year-old 
youth in the Enlisted Reserve Corps, but, 
as the law is interpreted, they cannot be 
called to active duty until they reach 
the age of 18 years. I understand that 
there has been some discussion of train- 
ing men who are members of the En- 
listed Reserve Corps and are under the 
age of 18 years, 


A number of questions refer to the 
employment and/or the continued 
schooling of youth under 18 years of age. 


A national policy has recently been 
announced by the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission concerning this 
matter. The point of view is expressed 
in the following statement: 

“The necessary expansion of our mili- 
tary industrial personnel requires maxi- 
mum utilization of all available and po- 
tential sources of labor. These potential 
sources include youth between the ages 
of 14 and 18 years whose services would 
not be immediately required in normal 
times. If employed, however, it should 
be only under conditions which ade- 
quately safeguard their physical and in- 
tellectual development. 

“The first responsibility and obligation 
of youth under 18 even in wartime is to 
take full advantage of their educational 
opportunities in order to prepare them- 
selves for war and post-war services and 
for the duties of citizenship. It is essen- 
tial that young people have the fullest 
possible opportunity consistent with the 
war effort to complete their education. 
Those with special aptitudes and capac- 
ity for further training should continue 
their education in order to develop their 
maximum abilities applicable to war and 
post-war needs. 

“In most cases youth under 18 can best 
contribute to the war program by con- 
tinuing in school and, when their serv- 
ices are required, accepting vacation and 
part-time employment. However, it is 
recognized, that the demands of the war 
period will increase the number who in 
normal times leave school to enter full- 
time employment before reaching 18. In 
any case, all forms of employment of 
such youth, including employment in 
agriculture, must be specially safe- 
guarded. Their services must be used in 
such ways as to bring about their maxi- 
mum contribution to manpower needs 
consistent with the protection of their 
health and welfare and the fullest 
utilization and development of their 
aptitudes, abilities, and interests. The 
achievement of those objectives requires 
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the active cooperation of young peop service by 
their parents, Government agencigg§ ments. 1 
educational authorities, manageme ficiencies 
and labor.” schools, of 
The policy has been detailed under ing, arith 
statements, which have been summarized™ persons 1z 
and published in the April 1943 issue off the schoo 
the Journal of the National Educatio I canno 
Association. calling ati 
Special questions sometimes cult prob! 
concerning the employment of girl smount ot 
The demand for girls in industry wil tary age. 
likely be about as great as for boys most 11, 
Everyone who has followed develop or ig and 
ments has long since learned that girl@nag jess t! 
have been highly successful in a le The Army 
part of our industrial work. What g men, whe 
should go to college? My personf pave to t 
opinion—and I have no other answer ynich me: 
is that more should attend college than io.. of ti; 
are now doing so. Surely home women woriq wa 


who are physically strong and have no that ther 
children to care for should be employed] great cour 
before girls who have the ability to do acceptably 
college work. been negle 


What are the prospects for deferment} What tr 
of teachers beyond the classes already) high scho 
covered — superintendency, sciencej who will g 
mathematics, and shop? into indus: 

There appear to be no prospects*fvg It is no 
the deferment of a group of teachersypnswer he 
This statement should be qualified, howpf the cu 
ever, by saying that local Selective Servgehe same 
ice boards have wide discretion in should be 
matter of deferment. Deferment is nogional edu 
automatic; the decisions on individualgghe same 
rest with the local boards, from which} learn : 
appeal can be taken to higher authori-guire othe 
ties. 
























What deficiencies have been found in} : ~ 
the present products of the schools?} It is of 
What have the armed forces discovered }ourses be 


about the ucts of the schools which nd exper 
have tions for present sch 
practices? on course 


0 high-sc 
ost rece 
8- and 
igible fo. 
ver the s 
or the job 
schools sh 
3 You ma 
induction 
sizes basic 


For some time we have heard that 
the great need in the armed forces is 
for men who have a good basic educa- 
tion, which means competence in speak 
ing, reading, and writing the English 
language and competence in arithme 
ical matters. To these may be addéd 
some basic knowledge of American 
tory. Physical fitness is, of cours 
highly essential. Sound morale that - 
based on some understanding of whi matics, - 
the Nation is fighting for and patrio the war om 
attitudes that will support the Nation A7™Y desi 
effort are of particular importanc including : 
And finally, the armed forces hai chines, an 
tremendous need for men with mechan mechanics 
cal skills of many kinds. All of the, —_ ae 
matters, to a considerable degree, I an yo 
within the province of the schools, ar 


in certair 
they can render the Nation a gre physics a 
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z peop service by aiming at these accomplish- 


agen ments. To be sure, there are many de- 
agemensm ficiencies today in the product of the 
schools, often in the basic fields of read- 
under ing, arithmetic, and science, but few 
amarized® persons lay the entire responsibility to 
} issue of% the schools. 
ducatio I cannot let this occasion pass without 
calling attention to a special and diffi- 
os S cult problem for the Army—the large 
of itl amount of illiteracy among men of mili- 
Stry Wil tary age. In the Nation there are al- 
for boys most 14 million men between the ages 
develop of 18 and 44 years -inclusive who have 
hat git nad less than a fourth-grade education. 
1 a la The Army cannot use illiterates. Such 
hat ¢ men, when inducted into the service, 
PeTSOMMM have to be taught to read and write, 
ansWeI=§ which means a heavy expense and much 
lege t loss of time. This war, like the first 
© women World War, brings out clearly the fact 
have D0) that there are many men within our 
employed} great country who are unable to serve it 
ity to dO} acceptably because their education has 
been neglected. 
eferm What training should be provided in 


s already) high schools to meet the needs of girls 

science4 who will go from high-school graduation 
into industry? 
pects*fivg It is not possible to give a complete 
teachersapnswer here. Certainly the major part 
ied, how-pf the curriculum for girls should be 
ive Servgehe same as for boys. No doubt there 
n in should be some differentiation in voca- 
nt is no#donal education, but girls should have 
\dividualsghe same opportunities as have the boys 
m which} learn mechanical skills and to ac- 
authori-§uire other vocational attainments. 
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How important is it to give preinduc- 
| Lin on egreael 

schools?} It is of great importance that such 
iscoveredJourses be given, at least that the ideas 
ee nd experiences outlined for preinduc- 

on courses shall be taught in some way 
0 high-school youth. According to the 
ost recent report, 75 percent of the 
8- and 19-year-olds are physically 
igible for the armed services. What- 
ver the schools can do to prepare boys 
or the job immediately facing them, the 
schools should do. 

You may ask, perhaps, what is pre- 
induction training. The Navy empha- 
sizes basic education in reading, mathe- 
matics, science, and knowledge of what 
| of wh : ne , 
| patrio the war is about. In addition to this the 
> Nation Army desires more specialized training, 

' including such subjects and fields as ma- 
chines, shopwork, electricity, automotive 
mechanics, radio code, driving automo- 
biles, clerical work, and pre-flight aero- 
nautics. You understand, of course, 
that some of this material can be taught 
in certain regular courses, such as 
physics and industrial arts. Not all 
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high schools will be able to give all, or 
even a large part, of the suggested spe- 
cial courses. Small schools, in particu- 
lar, are handicapped in their efforts to 
do this work. Nevertheless, it seems 
clear that each high school has a definite 
responsibility these days to serve the 
Nation and its people in the most effec- 
tive way possible. This can be done best 
as it turns much of its energy to specific 
tasks that need to be accomplished to 
support the war effort. 


What should the school do in dis- 
seminating information on rationing, 
oe ea and other important war 
‘acts? 


Schools are in a strategic position with 
respect to this matter. They exert a 
strong influence upon the thinking, feel- 
ing, and action of the children, and 
through the children upon the adults of 
the community. Certainly the school 
program should provide for instruction 
in these matters, particularly those about 
which the pupils and the communities 
can do something. The school libraries 
should collect as much useful published 
material as can be had-—and a great deal 
is available—and should encourage the 
use of these materials by the teachers 
and the pupils. Special units of study 
or short-term courses should be provided 
in high school and evening schools. 
Student-teacher forum discussion groups 
on war topics would probably prove use- 
ful. Special campaigns can be carried 
on by and through the schools. They 
should be well explained in order that 
the pupils and their parents may under- 
stand them and carry them on whole- 
heartedly. The adults may be reached 
through community forum discussions, 
public lectures, and motion pictures. 


Several questions relate to various 
forms of Federal aid for education. 


They can be answered briefly perhaps 
in one statement regarding the entire 
subject. The Office of Education deals 
with three important Federal aid pro- 
grams. First, there are services which 
may be grouped under vocational educa- 
tion below college grade. Here are the 
regular programs carried on in accord- 
ance with the Smith-Hughes and the 
George-Deen Acts, the Vocational Train- 
ing for War Production Workers, the 
Rural War Production Training, and the 
preparation and distribution of visual 
aids for war training. The total 
amounts appropriated for these services 
for the current year come to about $131 
million. Related to vocational educa- 
tion is the appropriation of almost $3 































































































million for the vocational rehabilitation 
of physically disabled persons. 


Second, the Engineering, Science, and 
Management War Training Program had 
available for the current vear the sum of 
$30 million. One feature of this pro- 
gram that is of special interest to the 
public schools is the provision for train- 
ing teachers of mathematics and physics, 
which is carried on through college and 
university classes, extension courses, and 
correspondence courses. 


Third, the financial assistance, under 
the Lanham Act, to school systems ex- 
periencing a war impact includes aid for 
construction and for school services 
where the war need cannot be met lo- 
cally without imposing undue or ex- 
cessive tax burdens. Approximately 650 
school systems have received aid for con- 
struction, and about the same number 
have had assistance for school services. 


Several new proposals have been made 
for various types of Federal aid for edu- 
cation. Recently when a deficiency 
appropriation act was under considera- 
tion in Congress, an effort was made to 
include appropriations to aid the States 
in providing for the High-School Vic- 
tory Corps and for the care of children of 
working mothers. Both proposals were 
turned down on the ground that no leg- 
islation had authorized such appropria- 
tions. Soon thereafter Senator Hayden 
introduced bills in the Senate to provide 
the necessary authorization. 


One of these bills (S. 875) would au- 
thorize an appropriation of about $814 
million each year to provide for the more 
efficient preinduction training of high- 
school students for war service. The 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
reported the bill favorably to the Senate. 


The other bill (S. 876) would author- 
ize an appropriation of $10 million each 
year to provide for the wartime care and 
protection of children of employed 
mothers. The grants would be made to 
the States on a 50-50 matching basis. 


A proposal for Federal aid for educa- 
tion—the Thomas-Hill bill—was intro- 
duced in the United States Senate in 
February of this year. This bill, which is 
sponsored by the National Education 
Association in cooperation with other 
groups, proposes two types of appropria- 
tions. One would provide $200 million 
each year toward teachers’ salaries, 
where needed to maintain the schools 
and adjust salaries to meet the increased 
cost of living. The other appropriation 
would release $100 million each year to 
equalize educational opportunities 
among and within the States. 
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Wartime Civic Education 


State-Wide Forum and Discussion Activities 


" > > . — 
From a variety of sources reports have been reaching the U. 8. 
Office of Education concerning forum and discussion activities carried 
on in the various States under the auspices of educational institutions. 


Excerpts from some of these follow: 


COLORADO 


“In the State of Colorado 269 high 
schools have carried on assemblies and 
forums on ‘What the War Means to Us,’ 
and 120 high schools have conducted 
discussions on ‘Education and Victory.’ 
These discussions were the outgrowth 
of classroom work, and were given in 
the evenings so that parents and patrons 
could be present. The assemblies were 
conducted entirely by the students and 
were open to the public. Public attend- 
ance was far above the expectation of 
the superintendents. The forums were 
carried on by students in town halls.” 


LOUISIANA 


“The Louisiana Library Commission 
has been helpful in promoting small pub- 
lic affairs meetings in sections of the 
State where units of the State Library 
Commission are in operation. The re- 
gional meeting of the American Library 
Association was held in New Orleans this 
spring. At that time, much of the pro- 
gram centered around the value of public 
affairs meetings and small forums and 
the part that the library can play in 
advancing this type of public service.” 


MICHIGAN 

The Michigan state superintendent of 
public instruction has issued an 18-page 
mimeographed bulletin on Understand- 


ing and Action in Public Affairs through ~ 


Discussion. It is arranged in sections 
under the following headings: Why 
Understand, What to Understand, How 
to Understand, How to Get the Best 
from Discussion, a Few References. 


MISSISSIPPI 


A report from Mississippi states: 
“During the years 1940-1941 we were 
utilizing the services of college instruc- 
tors, well-informed public officials, and 
others, to lead forums on the developing 
war picture and our relationship to it. 
One of the favorite problems for discus- 
sion at that time was ‘How much aid 
should we give to the Allies?’ Attend- 
ance at these forums was running about 
60,000 a year. 


“Until the time of Pearl Harbor we 
had not been successful in many in- 
stances in getting the active cooperation 
of public-school men. The college peo- 
ple had given us much more active sup- 
port than the public-school people had. 
In transferring our appeal to the public 
schools we initiated the use of war pic- 
tures to stimulate interest and to serve 
in place of the speaker in presenting the 
information basic for discussion. While 
the transition was gradual and has not 
been complete, it has been rather de- 
cided. 

“We purchased a number of war films 
dealing with phases of civilian defense, 
conservation, production, relationship 
with Central and South America, etc. In 
addition, we soon secured from the OWI 
pictures dealing primarily with our re- 
lationships to the countries south of us. 
What we have tried to do and have been 
in a large measure successful in doing is 
to present two or three pictures dealing 
with some particular phase of the war 
effort and then to make application by 
developing a discussion on what the local 
community can do, or should do, in order 
to make its maximum contribution. The 
public schools and colleges, as well as 
many civic organizations, have fallen in 
with this idea and have made a fairly 
satisfactory application of it. We have 
endeavored in every case to avoid simply 
having a picture show. 

“Around the University of Mississippi, 
Mississippi State College, and Missis- 
sippi Southern, there are still a good 
many calls for public affairs forums based 
upon some war problem. On the whole, 
however, throughout the State the uti- 
lization of pictures instead of lectures as 
a basis of a forum has been made. Re- 
ports in the office of the State super- 
intendent during the month of March in- 
dicated that about 86,000 people were 
reached in this way. .. . There has been 
an earnest effort to keep all of these pro- 
grams on an intelligent discussion level.” 


NEBRASKA 


Early this spring the Nebraska State 
Department of Public Instruction, with 
the assistance and cooperation of the 


State Education Association, initiated 
program of discussion and planning on 
“Wartime Issues and Problems Confront. 
ing Nebraska High Schools, with Impli- 
cations for the Elementary-School Pro- 
gram,” which resulted in the holding of 
21 regional meetings. 

An 8-page printed guide was dis- 
tributed, which listed the following sub- 
jects for discussion: Shortage of High- 
School Teachers, Acceleration and Re. 
lated Adjustments; High-School Victory 
Corps, Agricultural Labor Shortage and 
Work Experience, Citizenship Education 
in Wartime, Preservice Courses, and 
Guidance in Wartime. Under each sub- 
ject questions were posed for discussion 
tentative recommendations were ou 
lined, and selected reading references 
given. 

The guide suggested that a series of 
faculty meetings be held in each school, 
to be devoted to “a free and careful dis- 
cussion of these problems.” Later the 
schools sent representatives to the re- 
gional meetings. 

School board members and other com- 
munity leaders were invited to attend 
and participate in these discussions, 


NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey State Department of 
Public Instruction has been issuing a 
monthly mimeographed bulletin for the 
use of “Directors of Morale Activities.” 
One of these bulletins was devoted to 
the subject of Post-War Planning, and 
two supplementary bulletins provided a 
selected and annotated bibliography. 
These materials were prepared with the 
collaboration of the Department of Social 
Studies at Montclair Teachers College, 
student members of Kappa Delta Pi, 
members of the faculty committee on the 
War Information Center, and the refer- 
ence librarian of the college library. 

These Bulletins “brought forth ex- 
traordinary response. After sending our 
usual first issue to the mailing list of 
350, we have had to put the stencils o 
the mimeograph five times to supply th 
demand for extra copies. The deman 
has come from States in all parts of the 
country, but most of the copies hav 
gone to New Jersey schools. High- 
school classes, teacher groups, and 
groups of parents have used the bulle- 
tin as a basis for discussion. Some col- 
lege classes have used it, and it has re- 
cently been published in the Clearing 
House.” 

(Additional reports will be published 


in the July 1 issue of EpvucaTION Fo! 
VICTORY). 
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Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Surerintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 
Of Education 
Publications 


Recent Reading Materials for Students 
of Spanish. Compiled by Marina Cuevas 
and Marjorie C. Johnston. Washington, 
U. S. Office of Education, 1943. 19 p. 
processed. Free. 

Compiled for the convenience of lecturers 
and students who are unfamiliar with current 
reading material in Spanish, and who wish 
some guidance as to level of difficulty, geo- 
graphical setting, and type of reading. Lists 
novels, short stories, plays, anthologies, his- 
tory of literature, history and travel, con- 
versation, miscellaneous readings, and period- 
icals, as well as representative readings of 
recent publications and many new editions 
of works by both Spanish and Spanish-Amer- 
ican authors. 


Family Saving and Spending in War- 
time. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1943. 10 p., illus. (Vo- 
cational Division Leaflet No. 11.) 5 
cents. 

On page 31 of the June 1 issue of Epuca- 
TION FoR Victory the price of this leaflet was 


quoted as 15 cents. This was a misprint; 
it should have been 5 cents. 


The Far East: Annotated sources for 
curriculum materials. By C. O. Arndt. 
Washington, U. S. Office of Education, 
1943. Processed. 12 p. Free. 

Curriculum materials on the Far East have 
been arranged in the following categories: 
I. Bibliographies; II. Recordings; III. Anno- 
tated films; IV. Film sources; V. Still pic- 
tures; VI. Chinese and Japanese language 


textbooks; VII. Maps; and VIII, Other cur- 
riculum materials, 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. Dis- 
ease-Resistant Varieties of Vegetables 
for the Home Garden. By R. J. Haskell 
and V. R. Boswell. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Revised 
March 1943. 8p. (Department of Agri- 
culture Leaflet No. 203) 5 cents. 


Describes some of the diseases which have 

caused heavy losses, and gives the names of 
and a few facts about varieties resistant to 
these diseases. 
11 Ways to Increase Milk Pro- 
duction. Washington, Department of 
Agriculture [1942] 6-page folder. Il- 
lustrated. (Food for Freedom series) 
Free. 





Gives specific directions for increasing milk 
production. 





Home Canning of Fruits, Veg- 
etables, and Meats. By Louise Stanley 
and others. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Revised 1942. 46 p. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1762) 10 cents. 
Contains detailed information relating to 
successful methods in home canning. 
Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics. Mending Men’s Suits. By Clarice 
L. Scott and Anne F. Hagood. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
January 1943. 23 p. Illustrated. (De- 
partment of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 482) 10 cents. 





Illustrates ways to strengthen for longer 
wear, to repair, to alter, and to care for men’s 
suits and overcoats. 

U.S. Department of the Interior. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Protecting Victory 
Gardens From Animal Pests. Chicago, 
Ill., Merchandise Mart, Department of 
the Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, 
1943. 5 p. Processed. (Wildlife Leaflet 
236) Free. 

Tells how to use effectively traps, frighten- 
ing devices, and poisons. Gives details for 
constructing rabbit traps. 

U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Community Action for Children 
in Wartime. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1943. 9p. (Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 295) 5 
cents. 


Translates into terms of local action mease 
ures for the welfare of children. 








Wartime Employment 
of Boys and Girls Under 18. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 16 p. (Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 289) 5 cents. 


Answers some of the questions being asked 
relative to the planning necessary to safe- 
guard the health and educational opportuni- 
ties of young people who are entering 
industry. 





. Women’s Bureau. What Job 
Is Mine on the Victory Line? Washing- 
ton, Department of Labor, Women’s Bu- 


reau, April 1943. 6-page folder. (Leaflet 
No. 1) Free. 
Shows how the skills acquired by women 


in their household and peacetime jobs may 
be transferred to war industries. 


U. S. Federal Security Agency. Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
Nutrition Division. Handbook for Food 
Demonstrations in Wartime. Washing- 
ton, distributed by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Division of Food Demon- 
stration Administration, Nutrition Divi- 
sion, 1943. 32 p. Free. (Supply 
limited) 

Contains suggestions for organizing dem- 
onstration programs, describes typical dem- 


onstrations, and gives other recipes that may 
be used for demonstrations. 


U. S. Library of Congress. Murals by 
Candido Portinari; in the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress. 
Washington, Library of Congress, 1943. 
32 p. Illustrated. Free. 

Tells about the painter, describes his 
murals in the Hispanic Foundation, lists his 


other works in the United States and gives 
a short bibliography. 


U.S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. The Inter-American 
Movement; An Outline. Washington, 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, December 1, 1942. 14 p. 
Distributed by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Single copies, free. (Supply 
limited) 

This brief outline gives the history, ma- 


chinery, problems, and prospects of the inter- 
American movement. 


U. S. Office of Defense Transportation. 
Division of Transport Personnel. Fed- 
eral Aids to Training; with Special 
Reference to the Transportation Indus- 
try. Washington, Office of Defense 
Transportation, Division of Transport 
Personnel, November 1942. 28 p. Single 
copies, free. (Supply limited.) 

Outlines the facilities available in the Fed- 
eral Government to help educate and train 
employees for transportation and related 
services. 

U. S. Office of War Information. Does 
Our Community Need to Provide Care 
for the Children of Working Mothers? 
Prepared in cooperation with the U. S. 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. Washington, Office of War In- 
formation [1943] 4p. (Discussion Guide 
No.3) Free. (Supply limited) 

Tells how to organize a child-care program; 


contains also questions for discussion and 
useful reference material, including films. 





































INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Intercultural understanding, always important in a na- 
tionally and racially heterogeneous population, assumes an 
added significance in a war and post-war world. Even after 
150 years of experience as the world’s most efficient melting 
pot, contributions to the national welfare of the varied groups 
which make up United States citizenship are not yet ade- 
quately understood and appreciated, nor do such groups 
always participate fully in the privileges and responsibilities 
of our American democracy. 

Complete homogeneity means not alone integration of 
minority groups but also full acceptance and understanaing 
by the majority—generally those who have participated 


* 


INTER-AMERICAN COOPERATION THROUGH COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

Education and National Defense Series Pamphlet No. 14. 34 p.— 

The theme of the pamphlet is furtherance of the good 

neighbor policy through colleges and universities. Describes 

the methods used in some of the institutions of higher learn- 

ing to promote understanding and friendship among the 
American republics. 15 cents. 


INDUSTRIES, PRODUCTS, AND TRANSPORTATION IN OUR 
NEIGHBOR REPUBLICS: AN INDEX AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Bulletin, 1942, No. 6. 89 p.—Prepared to meet requests of 
teachers and librarians seeking curriculum materials. 10 
cents. 


NATIONAL UNITY THROUGH INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 
Education and National Defense Series Pamphlet No. 10. 34p— 
Describes activities of schools and other agencies designed 
to nurture attitudes of friendliness and good will among chil- 
dren of varied cultures. 15 cents. 


UNDERSTANDING THE OTHER AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Education and National Defense Series Pamphlet No. 12. 32 p.— 
Designed for use in elementary schools and gives to ele- 
mentary teachers suggestions for helping the children to 
understand the other American Republics. 15 cents. 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC APPROACH TO EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


National Survey of the Higher Education of Negroes, Misc. No. 6, 
Vol. I, 1942. 166 p.—Deals with the social and economic 
factors of the regions in which the institutions studied are 
located as a background for understanding the educational 
problems; throws light on the basic aspects of the educational 
needs of Negroes and points out ways in which each college 
can develop it own objectives. 40 cents. 


HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY 


Education and National Defense Series Pamphlet No.13. 23 p— 
Deals with some of the important problems involved in pro- 
moting hemisphere solidarity, with particular application to 
the relationship between Latin American Nations and the 
United States. Designed for use as a teacher’s guide in 
plannifg a unit of work on the senior high school level. 15 
cents, 


EDUCATION FOR INTER-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 

Bulletin, 1941, No. 10. 61 p.—Presents curriculum-learning 
opportunities and patterns of teaching relative to the develop- 
ment of inter-American understanding found in elementary 
and secondary schools of the United States by means of a 
questionnaire study, as they relate to study of the languages 
of the other Americas; studying our Southern Neighbors 
through English; student activities; teacher education; and 
community education. 15 cents 


SUPERVISION OF THE EDUCATION OF NEGROES AS A FUNC- 
TION OF STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 
Builetin, 1940, No. 6, Monograph No. 11. 45 p—Deals with 


longer in the American democratic way. Appreciations an¢ 
understandings need to be cultivated—they are not just acci 
dental or even necessary results of common interests witho 
comprehension and interpretation. Such cultivation is defi 
nitely a function of education. 

In the realization of this function the following publicad 
tions of the U. S. Office of Education were prepared to b 
helpful to school officials throughout the country. Some a 
recent publications; others, though not so recently published 
are still available and are the latest documents in their 
specific fields based upon studies or surveys by the U. S. Offic 
of Education. 


* 


the history, functions, and activities of the supervision of 
Negro education in States having separate school systems. 
10 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL PRACTICES IN THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH TO 
BILINGUAL CHILDREN IN HAWAII 
Bulletin, 1937, No. 14. 163 p.—Reports (1) a fleld study of 
practices found successful by teachers, and (2) an analysis 
of usage errors among school children. 10 cents. 


LEARNING ENGLISH INCIDENTALLY: A STUDY OF BILINGUAL 
CHILDREN 
Bulletin, 1937, No. 15. 105 p—Report of an experiment in edu- 
cating children of Mexican extraction in a California school. 
15 cents. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS OF © 
CHILDREN OF NATIVE AND MINORITY GROUPS 


Pamphlet No. 77. 11 p.—Study of courses offered in teacher- 
preparing institutions in the United States, 1986-37. 6 cents. 


THE EDUCATION OF NATIVE AND MINORITY GROUPS: A BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY, 1923-32 


Bulletin, 1933, No. 12. 57 p.—A comprehensive list of refer- 


ences, annotated and indexed, covering the decade indicated. 
5 cents. 


THE EDUCATION OF NATIVE AND MINORITY GROUPS: A BIBLI- 
OGRAPHY, 1932-34 : 
Pamphlet No. 63. 25 p—Supplements references in Bulletin 
1933, No. 12. 5 cents. 


THE EDUCATION OF SPANISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN 


- Bulletin, 1933, No. 11 63 p—Problems met and progress made 
in the education of Spanish-speaking children in five South- 
western States. 10 cents. 


RURAL ELEMENTARY EDUCATION AMONG NEGROES UNDER 
JEANES SUPERVISING TEACHERS 


Bulletin, 1933, No. 5. 57 p.—Reports a study of the education 


of Negroes in counties having Jeanes supervising teachers, 
10 cents. 


THE HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE: AN ACCOUNT OF MEXICO’S NEW 
SCHOOLS OF ACTION 
Bulletin, 1932, No. 11. 78 p.—Describes the Federal rural 
“schools of action” in Mexico, the administration of Federal 
schools in rural communities, secondary schools in urban 
communities, and the in- service training of teachers, espe- 
cially for the “schools of action.” 15 cents. 


EDUCATION OF CERTAIN RACIAL GROUPS IN THE UNITED © 
STATES AND ITS TERRITORIES 

Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, Chapter 17, Biennial survey of education, ~ 

1928-30. 56 p.—Status and progress of education among 

native and minority groups in continental United States and 

its outlying parts, for the period indicated. 10 cents, : 


xk *& 


To obtain copies of these publications of the U. S. Office of Education, send your order with remittance—money order, check, or con 
to: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Please do not send stamps. 
A discount of 25 percent will be allowed on orders totaling'100 copies or more of the above publications sent to one address. 
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